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I. 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF POETRY. 


Sucn isthe term which has been employed to indicate a 
variation in poetical style, introduced by the lately deceased 
author of “Tur Raven ;” “that extraordinary poem, which,” 
in the words of N. P. Willis, “ electrified the world of imagin- 
ative readers, and has become the type of a school of poetry 
of its own.” 

While we question the entire truthfulness of this view, 
doubting that Poe will find sufficient imitators to entitle him 
to the honor thus awarded, we still so nearly believe it as to 
adopt its idea as the title of a few remarks on his poetry and 
his style. 

No one can be familiar with his poems, and doubt that 
Mr. Poe possessed the rare attribute of genius, manifesting 
itself in an originality which excites the more pride and 
pleasure in that it forms so novel a feature in the poetry of 
America. It has ever been the taunt of the Old World that 
our literature is but a reflex of its own; and however much 
we may chafe at the partial injustice of the sneer, we must 
still confess that it is not without foundation. Especially in 
our poetry, since the brilliant success of Cooper and Prescott 
and Irving, has the charge seemed true; our greatest min- 
strels having produced nothing which may not be classed 
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with similar English productions. Deservedly high as ¢}, 
efforts of Whittier and Bryant and Longfellow and Lowe) 
rank, not only in America, but the whole world, they contajy 
no especial characteristics of sufficient prominence to distip. 
guish them from all others. 

But with regard to Poe, the case stands vastly different. 
He has deliberately, powerfully, broken loose from conyep- 
tional shackles, and proved his independence by a series o; 
poems, the like whereof, we venture to say, has never before 
been known. Not content with launching forth into strains 
of weird and unearthly grandeur, he has bid defiance to the 
dull pedantry of antiquated prosodists, and created for him. 
selfa measure and a style not at a!l in accordance with their 
dicta, and yet rich in melody and all-potent in strength. For 
this achievement, if nothing more, he is entitled to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen. It is worth every thing to witness 
an occasional escape from the monotonous formalism of the 
schools, and feel the presence among us of a divinely quick- 
ened spirit. 

It is not probable that the evil we complain of will ever 
cease to exist, as long as all men are tempted to perpetrate 
verses, any more than holiness will reign throughout the 
earth while men are tempted to sin. But as, in the one case, 
we cease not to discourage evil and excite emulation for 
good, so must we not, in the other, fold our hands in despair, 
as the insipid waves of the great ocean of Magazine and 
newspaper poetry roll over us, yielding ap our hope and our 
energy without a struggle for salvation. 


When we speak of Mr. Poe as having set at naught th 
dull pedantries of the grammarians, we mean precisely what 
we say; not that he has violated any rules founded in good 
sense and good taste, but that he has disregarded the stereo- 
typed absurdities which have been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, based on error and perpetuated by igno- 
rance. He hasstudied language and mastered its capabilities: 
made himself familiar with the Jaws of melody and the phi- 
losophy of effect. The practice of such a mind—-the executing 
of any work by one so skilled—must of necessity combine al! 
that is valuable in rules. But this makes him out only 4 
superior artist; a critical analyzer of an artificial mode of 
transmitting thought. Weshall presently see him in another 
light. 

It is this analytical power, we apprehend, that has given 
Poe his reputation for originality. He has studied carefully 
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and critically, every style under heaven; he has taken therm 
all in pieces and become familiar with their ultimate ele- 
ments; and from these elements he has constructed one 
which differs as much from all the rest, as they do from each 
other. It is a recombination of qualities found in totally 
different things; a sort of literary chemistry, in which the 
operator learns the processes of decomposition and the laws 
ot affinity, and proceeds scientifically—even mechanically— 
to construct novel and wonderful forms from the most com- 
mon materials. This species of alchemy may evidence the 
scholar—the man of science and art--but it will hardly 
prove the genius already awarded to him by criticism and 
popular acclamation. Nor shall we attempt any such proof : 
believing it as impossible to prove the existence of genius as 
to demonstrate an axiom, both being at once and unmistaka- 
bly evident to the perception. Our object, then, will be to 
show that the poems which have been characterised as 
originating the “ New School” are, in as far as their “ New 
School” character is concerned, merely works of art; and to 
express our belief that nothing merely artistical can deserve 
the importance they have received. 

Our positions then, briefly, are: 

1, That Mr, Poe possessed genius, which genius makes 
itself manifest toour sympathies in every thing he has written, 
and which statement becomes, with us, rather an acknowl- 
edgment than a logical proposition. 

2, That he was gifted with a power of analysis most subtle 
and searching in its character, and which enabled him to 
understand the peculiarities of all the schools. 

3. That his power of analysis was accompanied by ability 
of reconstruction which enabled him to use the materials 
under his hand in new combinations. 

Under these heads we shall separately remark ; premising 
generally, that we wish to be understood to believe that the 
most peculiar and original of his powers are so from possess- 
ing greater evidences, not of genius, but of Art. 

If any one shall doubt for an instant the truth of our first 
proposition, we commend him to the following Sonnet, which, 
(or holy purity of sentiment and intense beauty of conception, 
we consider unequaled. 

TO MY MOTHER. 


Because I feel that, in the Heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of ‘‘ Mother,” 
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Therefore by that dear name I long have called you— 
You who are more than mother unto me, 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother--my own mother, who died early, 
Was but the mother of myself; but you 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 
And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 

By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 


We shall also give a few isolated passages, just as tsej;;' 
as more connected ones for the present purpose. 
The following lines occur in “ Lenore.” 


Au! broken is the golden bow]! the spirit flown forever! 
Let the bell toll !—a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river ; 
And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear !—-weep now or never more | 
See ! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 
Come! let the burial rite be read—-the funeral song be sung !-- 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young. 

* * * » + . * * 




















The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes. 
We quote a stanza from “ Al Aaraaf,” one of his youtli! 


poems rs 
Lick1a! Ligeia! 
My beautiful one ! 
W bose harshest idea 
Will to melody run, 
O! is it thy will 
On the breezes to toss ? 
Or, capriciously still, 
Like the lone Albatross, 
Incumbent on night 
{As she on the air) 
To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ! 


One more example: 
A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 


TAKE this kiss upon the brow ! 
And, in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow-—- 
You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream . 
Yet if hope has flown away 

In a night, or in a day, 

In a Vision, or in none, 

Is it therefore the less gone? 
All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream. 


I stand amid the roar 

Of a serf-tormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand— 
How few ! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep ! 
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O God! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave ! 
Is al/ that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? 

We think these extracts will prove to every reader, with- 
out any comment from us, that their author, apart from the 
possession of the rarest talent, was gifted with that rarer 
attribute which all men worship with a sinless reverence, 
under the name of genius. 

jo the full understanding of our second proposition, a 
thorough knowledge of his critical writing seems almost 
indispensable. This, we regret to say, cannot be gained from 
the volumes before us ; these comprising simply his tales and 
poems, and two or three miscellaneous essays. And we will 
here remark, that it is unfortunate that an edition of what 
purports to be his “ Works,” should have been brought out 
in such hot haste as to render it so very incomplete; a haste 
also evidenced by the typographical and other errors dis- 
overable in its pages. In the absence of these criticisms, 
written from time to time for various journals, and as yet, 
‘0 our knowledge, uncollected, we shall be under the ne- 
cessity of discussing the second and third of our positions in 
connection, bringing in, as evidence, two essays in the second 

olume ; illustrating with extracts. 

In the article entitled “ The Rationale of Verse,” our author 
has entered into the subject with an air of a man thoroughly 
appreciative of all its difficulties. He commences with a 
severe stricture upon modern prosodists, whom he charges 
with being mostly copyists of the ancients, perpetuating all 
the blunders of a crude age and augmenting these blunders 
by an ignorance of, or indifference to, the radical incompati- 
bilities of Greek and Roman rules with English structure. 
In this connection he says: 


“So general and so total a failure can be referred only to radical mis- 
conception. In faet, the English Prosodists have blindly followed the 
pedants. These latter, like les moutons de Panurge, have been occupied 
in incessant tumbling into ditches, for the excellent reason that their 
leaders have so tumbled before. The Iliad, being taken as a starting 
point, was made to stand in stead of Nature and common sense. Upon 
this poem, in place of facts and deduction from fact, or from natural law, 
were built systems of feet, meters, rhythms, rules,—rules that contradict 
each other every five minutes, and for nearly all of which there may be 
found twice as many exceptions as examples. If any one has a fancy to 
be thoroughly econfounded—to see how far the infatuation of what is 
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termed ‘classical scholarship’ ean lead a book-worm in the manufacty,, 
of darkness out of sunshine, let him turn over, for a few moments 

the German Greek Prosodies. The only thing clearly made out in | 
isa very magnificent contempt for Liebnitz’s principle of ‘a suffig) 
reason.’ 

“T'o divert attention from the real matter in hand by any farther refere; 
to these works, is unnecessary, and would be weak. I cannot call to min, 
at this moment, one essential particular of information that is to be gleaneg 
from them; and I will drop them here with merely this one observatio 
that, employing from among the numerous ‘ancient’ feet, the spond. 
the trochee, the iambus, the anapest, the dactyl, and the cesura alone, | 
will engage to sean correctly any of the Horatian rhythms, or any try, 
rhythm that human ingenuity can conceive. And this excess of chimeric, 
feet is, perhaps, the very least of the scholastic supererogations. Ev 
disce omnia The fact is that Quantity is a point in whose investigation 
the lumber of mere learning may be dispensed with, if ever inany. Ii 
appreciation is universal. It appertains to no region, nor race, nor era i; 
especial. To melody and to harmony the Greeks hearkened with ear 
precisely similar to those which we employ for similar purposes at present 
and I should not be condemned for heresy in asserting that a pendulu 
at Athens would have vibrated much after the same fashion as does 
pendulum in the city of Penn.” 


He then goes on to speak of “ Verse” as originating in “tli 
human enjoyment of equality, fitness ;” assuming that t 
this enjoyment are to be referred all the moods of verse— 
“rhythm, meter, stanza, rhyme, alliteration, the refrain, ani 
other analogous effects ;”’—each of which “ moods” he pro- 
ceeds to discuss. 

It will not do for us to copy more than a mere specimen o! 
his fine perceptive talent, and that specimen is the following: 





“JT sHALL now best proceed in quoting the initial lines of Byron’s‘ Bid 


of Abydos: 


* Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime—- 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
And the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom ? 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute— 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine ? 
'T is the land of the East—’t is the clime of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
O, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts that they bear and the tales that they tell’ 
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“ Now the flow of these lines, (as times go,) is very sweet and musical. 
They have been often admired, and justly—as times go—that is to say, it 
is a rare thing to find better versification of its kind. And where verse 
is pleasant to the ear, it is silly to find fault with it because it refuses to 
be scanned. Yet I have heard men, professing to be scholars, who made 
no seruple of abusing these lines of Byron’s on the ground that they were 
musical in spite of al/ law. Other gentlemen, not scholars, abused ‘all 
law’ for the sane reason :—and it occurred neither to the one party nor to 
the other that the law about which they were disputing might possibly 
be no Jaw at all—an ass of a law in the skin of a lion. 

“The Grammars said something about dactylic lines, and it was easily 
seen that these lines were at least meant for dactylic. The first one was, 
therefore, thus divided : 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle. | 


The concluding foot was a mystery; but the Prosodies said something 
about the dactylic ‘ measure’ calling now and then for a double rhyme: 
and the court of inquiry were content to rest in the double rhyme, without 
exactly perceiving what a double rhyme had to do with the question of an 
irregular foot. Quitting the first line, the second was thus scanned: 


Are emblems | of deeds that | are done in | their clime. | 


It was immediately seen, however, that this would not do :—it was at war 
with the whole emphasis of the reading. It could not be supposed that 
Byron, or any one in his senses, intended to place stress upon such mono- 
syllables as ‘are,’ ‘ of, and ‘their,’ nor could ‘ their clime,’ collated with 
‘to crime,’ in the corresponding line below, be fairly twisted into anything 
like a ‘double rhyme,’ so as to bring everything within the category of 
the Grammars. But farther these Grammars spoke not. The inquirers, 
therefore, in spite of their sense of harmony in their lines, when considered 
without reference to scansion, fell back upon the idea that the ‘Are’ was 
a blunder—an excess for which the poet should be sent to Coventry—and, 


striking it out, they scanned the remainder of the line as follows: 


——emblems of | deeds that are | done in their clime. | 


This answered pretty well; but the Grammars admitted no such foot as a 
foot of one syllable; and besides the rhythm was dactylic. In despair, 
the books are well searched, however, and at last the investigators are 
gratified by a full solution of the riddle in the profound ‘ Observation’ 
quoted in the beginning of this article:—‘ When a syllable is wanting, 
the verse is said to be eatalectie; when the measure is exact, the line is 
acatalectic ; when there isa redundant syllable it forms hypermeter.’ This 
isenough. ‘T'he anomalous line is pponounced to be eatalectie at the head 
and to form hypermeter at the tail:—and so on, and so on; it being soon 
discovered that nearly all the remaining lines are in a similar predicament, 
and that what flows so smoothly to the ear, although so roughly to the eye, 
is, after all, a mere jumble of catalecticism, acatalecticism, and hypermeter 
—nhot to say worse. 


| 
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“ Now, had this court ned leagies om in possession of even the shadow ,: 
the philosophy of Verse, they would have had no trouble in reconeiling t}, 
oil and water of the eye and ear, by merely scanning the passage with 
reference to lines, and, continuously, thus: 


+* 
“ye 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle Are | emblemsof ! de 
that are | done in their | clime Where the |} rage of the |} vulture the } lo 

the | turtle Now | melt into | softness now madden to | ervme | Know ve t 

| land of the | cedar and } vine Where the | flowers ever | blossom the | beams 
ever | shine Where the | light wings of | Zephyr op | pressed by per | fim 
Waz | faint o’er the | gardens of | Gul in their |} bloom Where the ! citron ag. 
| olive are | fairest of | fruit And the | voice of the | nightingale | never is 
mute Where the | virgins are | soft as the | roses they | twine And | all say, 
the | spirit of | man is di | vine "Tis the | land of the | East ’tis the } climeot 

| Sun Can he } smile on such | deeds as his | children have | done O| y 
as the | accents of | lovers’ fare | well Are the | hearts that they } bear and tly 
| tales that they | ¢edd. 


Here ‘crime’ and ‘ tell’ (italicised) are cesuras, each having the valy 
of a dactyl, four short syllables; while ‘fume Wax,’ ‘twine and) a 


‘done O, are spondees which, of course, being composed of two long 


syllables, are also equal to four short, and are the daetyl’s natural equi 
lent. The nicety of Byron’s ear has led him into a suceession of f 
which, with two trivial exceptions as regards melody, are absolutely accu- 
rate—a very rare occurrence this in dactylic or anapestic rhythms.” 


In discussing the other “ moods” he is equally happy. 

We shall now examine “ The Philosophy of Composition ; 
a paper consisting mostly of a minute history of “ The Ro. 
ven.” He here lays down, as essential to the art of literar 
composition, se veral principles which we shall briefly men- 
tion. First, 


“Nothing is more clear than that every plot, worth the name, must ki 
elaborated to its dénowment before any thing be attempted with the pen 
It is only with the dénowment constantly in view that we ean give a plo: 
its indispensable air of consequence, or causation, by making the ineidents 
and especially the tone at all points, tend to the development of the in- 
tention.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“I prefer commencing with the consideration of an effeet. Keeping 
originality always in view—for he is false to himself who ventures to dis- 
pense with so obvious and so easily attainable a source of interest—I sa) 
to myself, in the first place, ‘Of the innumerable effects, or impressions, 
of which the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is susceptible 
what one shall I, on the present occasion, select?” Having chosen a novel, 
first, and secondly a vivid effect, 1 consider whether it ean be best wrought 
by incidert or tone—whether by ordinary incidents and peculiar tone, 0 
the converse, or by peculiarity both of incident and tone—afterward |ook- 
ing about me (or rather within me) for such combinations of event, 0 
tone, as shall best aid me in the construction of the effect.” 
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Having selected “ The Raven” as the best known of his 
works, he proceeds in his general analysis, using it as an 
illustration. 

His considerations were 

ist. Extent. The work should be about long enough to 
he read at a single sitting ; about a hundred lines being the 
chosen limit. 


ad. The choice of an effect. Beauty, he considers the “ sole, 
legitimate province of the Poem,” and adds, 


“A rew words, however, in elucidation of my real meaning, which some 
of my friends have evinced a disposition to misrepresent. That pleasure 
whieh is at once the most intense, the most elevating, and the most pure, 
is, | believe, found in the contemplation of the beautiful. When, indeed, 
men speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not a quality, as is supposed, 
but an effeet—they refer,in short, just to that intense and pure elevation of 
soul—not of intellect, or of heart—upon which I have commented, and 
which is experienced in consequence of contemplating ‘the beautiful. 
Now I designate Beauty as the province of the poem, merely becanse it is 
an obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to spring from direct 
eauses—that objects should be attained through means best adapted for 
their attainment—no one as yet having been weak enough to deny that 
the peculiar elevation alluded to, is most readily attained in the poem. 
Now the object, Truth, or the satisfaction of the intellect, and the object 
Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, although attainable, to a cer- 
tain extent, in poetry, far more readily attainable in prose. ‘Truth, in facet, 
demands a precision, and Passion a homeliness (the truly passionate will 
comprehend me) which are absolutely antagonistic to that Beauty which, 
I maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of the soul. It by 
no means follows from any thing here said, that passion, or even truth, 
may not be introduced, and even profitably introduced, into a poem—for 
they may serve in elucidation, or aid the general effect, us do discords in 
music, by contrast—but the true artist will alwavs contrive, first, to tone 
them into proper subservience to the predominant aim, and, secondly, to 
enveil them, as far as possible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere 
and the essence of the poem.” 


3d. Tone. The highest manifestation of Beauty he con- 
siders a tone of sadness. 


“Beaugy of whatever kind, in its supreme development, invariably ex- 
cités the sensitive soul to tears. Melancholy is thus the most legitimate 
of all the poetical tones.” 


“The length, the province and the tone, being thus deter- 
mined,” he adds, “I betook myself to ordinary induction, with 
the view of obtaining some artistic piquancy which might 
serve me as a key-note in the construction of the poeem—some 
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pivot upon which the whole structure inight turn.”—For th, 
pivot, he selected the refrain, giving it increased effect }, 
varying its application. 

The nature of the refrain was next considered, and a sing), 
word chosen as the most eligible. . 

The character of that word was then reflected upon ; the 
result being the choice of one at once sonorous and suscepti. 
ble of protracted emphasis. The vocal sound best adapte: 
to this effect, he found to be the long 0; the consonant. jy 
connection with it, r. 

The word most completely uniting these requisites wit}, 
the pre-determined melancholy character of the poem, he 
judged to be “ Nevermore.” 

Some pretext being necessary for the continuous use of 
the word, he decided to place it in the mouth of a bird, rather 
than a reasoning being; and the raven was more in keeping 
with the tune of the projected poem than the parrot. 

To secure this tone, the topic of Death was selected ; and, 
to unite the idea with that of Beauty, the death of a beautifu! 
woman was made the subject, as being the most poetical idea 
in the world, ‘The lips most suited for it, of course, were those 
of a bereaved lover. 























“ [Hap now to combine the two ideas, of a lover lamenting his deceased 
mistress and a Raven continuously repeating the word ‘ Nevermore.—| 
had to combine these, bearing in mind my design of varying, at every turn, 
the application of the word repeated; but the only intelligible mode of 
such combination is that of imagining the Raven employing the word in 
answer to the queries of the lover. And here it was that I saw at once 
the opportunity afforded for the effeet on which I had been depending—that 
is to say, the effect of the variation of application. 1 saw that I could 
make the first query propounded by the lover—the first query to which 
the Raven should reply ‘ Nevermore’-—that Icould make this first query 
a commonplace one—the second less so—the third still less, and so on— 
until at length the lover, startled from his original nonchalance by the 
melancholy character of the word itself—by its frequent repetition—and 
by a consideration of the ominous reputation of the fowl that uttered it— 
is at length excited to superstition, and wildly propounds queries of a far 
different character—queries whose solution he has passionately at heart— 
propounds them half in superstition and half in that species of despair 
which delights in self-torture—propounds them not altogether because he 
believes in the prophetic or demoniae character of the bird (which, reason 
assures him, is merely repeating a lesson learned by rote) but because he 
experiences a frenzied pleasure in so modeling his questions as to receive 
from the expected ‘Nevermore’ the most delicious because the most intol- 
erable of sorrow. Perceiving the opportunity thus afforded me—or, mor 
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strictly, thus forced upon me in the progress of the construction—I first 
established in mind the climax, or concluding query—that query to which 
‘Nevermore’ should be in the last place an answer—that query in reply 
to which this word ‘Nevermore’ should involve the utmost conceivable 
smount of sorrow and despair. 

“Here then the poem may be said to have its beginning—at the end, 
where all works of art should begin—for it was here, at this point of my 
preconsiderations, that I first put pen to paper in the composition of the 
stanza: 

“¢Prophet,’ said I,‘ thing of evil! prophet still if bird or devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.’ 
Quoth the Raven ‘ Nevermore.’ 

“] composed this stanza, at this point,first that,by establishing the climax, 
| might the better vary and graduate, as regards seriousness and import- 
ance, the preceding queries of the lover—and, secondly, that I might 
definitely settle the rhythm, the meter, and the length and general arrange- 
ment of the stanza—as well as graduate the stanzas which were to precede, 
so that none of them might surpass this in rhythmical effect. Had I been 
able, in the subsequent composition, to construct more vigorous stanzas, 
I should, without scruple, have purposely enfeebled them, so as not to 
interfere with the climacteric effect. 

“ And here I may as well say a few words of the versification. My first 
object (as usual) was originality. The extent to which this has been 
neglected, in versification, is one of the most unaccountable things in the 
world. Admitting that there is little possibility of variety in mere rhythm, 
itis still clear that the possible varieties of meter and stanza are absolutely 
infinite—and yet, for centuries,no man, in verse, has ever done,or ever 
seemed to think of doing, an original thing. The fact is, that originality 
(unless in minds of very unusual force) is by no means a matter, as some 
suppose, of impulse or intuition. In general, to be found, it must be 
elaborately sought, and although a positive merit of the highest class, 
demands in its attainment less of invention than negation.” 

This done 

“TE next point to be considered was the mode of bringing together 
the lover and the Raven—and the first branch of this consideration was 
the locale. For this the most natural suggestion might seem to be a 
forest, or the fields-—but it has always appeared to me that a close circum- 
scription of space is absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated incident : 
—ii has the force of a frame toa picture. It has an indisputable moral 
power in keeping concentrated the attention, and, of course, must not be 
confounded with mere unity of place. 

“T determined, then, to place the lover in his chamber—in a chamber 
rendered sacred to him by memories of her who had frequented it. The 
room is represented as richly furnished--this in mere pursuance of the 
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ideas I have already explained on the subject of Beauty, as the sole try, 
poetical thesis. 

“ The locale being thus determined, I had now to introduce the bird—a,. 
the thought of introducing him through the window, was inevitable. 7, 
idea of making the lover suppose, in the first instance, that the flapping 
of the wings of the bird against the shutter, is a ‘tapping’ at the doo; 
originated in a wish to increase, by prolonging, the reader’s curiosity, a; 
in a desire to admit the incidental effect arising from the lover's throwi; > 
open the door, finding all dark, and thence adopting the half-fancy that } 
was the spirit of his mistress that knocked. 

“T made the night tempestuous, first, to account for the Raven’s seekin, 
admission, and secondly, for the effect of contrast with the (physics 
serenity within the chamber.” 


So he proceeds to the denoument, in which the lover's pas. 
sionate demand if he shall be permitted to meet his mistres, 
in another world, is answered with the unfailing and unmer. 
ciful “ Nevermore,” and he falls into a trance of despair, ever 
haunted by the terrible presence which his emotion has 
invoked. 


As a final extract in this connection, we give the author’ 
closing remarks: 


“hot in subjects so handled, however skilfully, or with however vivic 
an array of incident, there is always a certain hardness or nakedness 
which repels the artistic eye. Two things are invariably required—first 
some amount of complexity, or more properly, adaptation ; and, secondly, 
some amount of suggestiveness—some under current, however indefinile, 
of meaning. It is this latter, in especial, which imparts to a work of ar: 
so much of that richness (to borrow from colloquy a forcible term) whic! 
we are too fond of confounding with the ideal. It is the excess of th 
suggested meaning—it is the rendering this the upper instead of the 
under current of the theme—which turns into prose (and that of the very 
flattest kind) the so called poetry of the so called transeendentalists. 

“ Holding these opinions, I added the two concluding stanzas of the 
poem—their suggestiveness being thus made to pervade all the narrative 
which has preceded them. The under-current of meaning is rendered first 
apparent in the lines— 

‘Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door" 
Quoth the Raven ‘ Nevermore " 

“It will be observed that the words, ‘ from out my heart,’ involve the first 
metaphorical expression in the poem. They, with the answer, ‘ Never- 
more,’ dispose the mind to seek a moral in all that has been previously 
narrated. The reader begins now to regard the Raven as emblematical— 
but it is not until the very Jast line of the very last stanza, that the inten- 
tion of making him emblematical of Mournful and Never-Ending Remem- 
brance is permitted distinctly to be seen: 
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And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be hfted—nevermore. 














This, then, is an analysis of “ The Raven”—the poem which 
‘s thought to lie at the foundation of the “ New School ;” an 
analysis made by its author, and proving it, as a work of 
art, the most extraordinary of which we have a history. 
That it is instinct with genius, too, every one will readily 
admit ;—all Poe’s writings are so;-—but the genius is not 
developed in those features which render it so different from 
every thing else. These are the offspring of a high order 
of talent; the talent of whose workings he has given us this 
account, itself proving his genius equally with any thing else 
he ever wrote. If talent, merely, can found a school, it has, 
assuredly been done; otherwise, we must look for peculiari- 
ties other than those here described, to accomplish that work, 

It is noteworthy, also, that Poe has had few imitators. 
Parodists, he finds, in abundance, but not sincere disciples. 

There is something of error, too, we apprehend, in the 
popular notion of new schools and their founders. Examin- 
ation will show us that a certain style of composition usually 
has its rise, culmination, and decline; all depending greatly 
onthe tendencies of the age. Some man, of genius consonant 
with this style, brings to perfection what others have striven 
at, and is forthwith deified as its founder ; while a host of 
mere imitators, fired by his eloquence, attach themselves to 
his“ school” and break the abruptness of its decline with their 
clever nothings. Poe’s style seems to us not so founded in 
any natural necessity, or originating in such causes as we 
mentioned ; not heralded by outriders or to be followed by a 
suite. Itisa phenomenon; a comet shooting aside from the 
ordinary orbits of literary development, and pursuing a path 
eminently new, but a path in which nothing follows. 

We must, however, bring to a close this article; already 
too long for one so desultory in its character. We cannot, 
however, deny ourselves the pleasure of a few further ex- 
tracts, 

Next to “ The Raven,” the most remarkable of these is 
“The Bells ;” a poem published about the time of his death. 
lt is too well known to need more than a reference. 

Next in order we should place “Ulalume ;” amost striking 
and characteristic picture, which no one can read and forget. 
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lalie,” and “For Annie,” we regard as peculiarly origing 


and poetical. 


The following are probably not designed as imitations. }y, 
strongly resemble, in the features of tone, flow and fire, the; 


‘ 


elder brethren of the Byronic family, to which we think the 


belong. These are from “ Tamerlane :” 


Kinp solace in a dying hour! 
Such, father, is not (now) my theme— 
I will not madly deem that power 
Of Earth may shrive me of the sin 
Unearthly pride hath revell’d in— 
I have notime to dote or dream: 
You call it hope—that fire of fire ! 
It is but agony of desire : 
If I can hope—O God! I can— 
Its fount is holier—more divine— 
I would not call thee fool, old man, 
But such is not a gift of thine. 
* * * * * 
] wrapp'd myself in grandeur then 
And donn’d a visionary crown 

Yet it was not that Fantasy 

Had thrown her mantle over me— 
But that, among the rabble—men, 

Lion ambition is chain’d down— 
And crouches to a keeper’s hand— 
Not so in deserts where the grand— 
The wild—the terrible conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fire. 





Look ’round thee now on Samarcand !—~ 
Is she not queen of Earth ? her pride 
Above all cities? in her hand 
Their destinies ? in all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone? 
Falling—her veriest stepping-stone 
Shall form the pedestal ofa throne— 
And who her sovereign? TTimour—he 
Whom the astonished people saw 
Striding o’er empires haughtily 
A diadem’d outlaw! 


In “ The Coliseum,” we find these stanzas: 


Vastness! and Age! and Memories of Eld! 
Silence! and Desolation! and dim Night! 

I feel ye now—I feel ye in your strength— } 
O spells more sure than e’er Judean king 

Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane! 

O charms more, potent than the rapt Chaldee 

Ever drew down from out the quiet stars! 


Here, where a hero fell, ‘a column falls! 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat! 

Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 
Wav'd to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle! 
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Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled, 
Glides, specter-like, unto his marble home, 

Lit by the wan light of the hornéd moon, 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones! 


_— 
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With the volume containing the most of his Tales, we have 
not meddled, as it did not come within the bounds we had 
fixed for our investigations, We may discuss it at another 
‘ime; for the whole range of Literature cannot furnish their 
equal in wild ideality, classic elegance, and subtle probing 
of the deeper and less often developed, though most powerful 
and untamable passions of the human soul. In these, he is 
generally supposed to have only described his own nature ; 
revealing to the eyes of his fellow men for their wonderment 
and his own amusement, gleams of passionate desire, and 
spiritual yearnings and half-seen glimpses of the inner life, 
in which all humanity recognize types of their own natures, 
though the type be developed in a degree of intensity which 
startles them into admiration and fear. 


ee _— 


II. 


BY 8. A. 8, 


O! ruere are beautiful things of earth, 

That wake in the heart a voice of mirth ! 

A thrill of joy as they wander by,— 

The beautiful things of earth and sky ! 

But what that can bind a charm so strong 

So pure,—or hold it so deep and long ;— 
What thing of beauty or form of grace, 

So sweet as the smile from a loved one’s face? 


Blushes may glow on the fair young cheek, 
And wondrous things the eye may speak, 
But what so gladdens, and lights the whole, 
As a smile, that sunbeam of the soul ? 
If the sun were quenched, would the world be bright? 
If none should smile, would the heart be light ? 
All glorious things may pass on the while, 
But leave me the light of a loved one’s smile. 
Witrow Brook, Feb, 21, 1850. 
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Ill. 
MAN AS HE WAS AND AS HEITIS. 


HUMAN NATURE THE SAME FROM THE BEGINNINe¢ 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Apa and Eve were the type of Humanity. All of good and bad, thy 
has been disclosed in the history of our race, was seminally in them: , 
the faculties, affections, powers, infirmities of man were there. But ;; 
them, as in any two individuals of their posterity, only a part of thes 
properties could have beenunfolded. ‘They did not experience every tris 
they were not subjected to all kinds of temptation; they were not place: 
in every variety of circumstances ; and of course only a portion ef the 
being could have been called into exercise. We infer of them, with t! 
same reason and propriety that we do of any other individuals, that the 
possessed the whele of our human nature, because we discover in the 
several of its essential, characteristic properties. 

It is evident that, both before and after what is called “ the Fall,” Adan 
and Eve were sensual, rational and moral beings. In the very brief skete: 
which is given us of their life, there are intimations that they reveled i 
those delights, of which our senses are the avenues. As it is with child. 
ren, so it was in them ; all about them was Eden, that is pleasure. The: 
were in paradise ; and would there have remained, if they had not trans. 
gressed., 

The only exercise of their rational powers, to which the sacred narrativ 
informs us they were called, was that required in controlling and giving 
names to the different animals, and in constraeting garments for them- 
selves. But, if they could do these things, we infer that they were e- 
dowed with reasoning powers, which, as developed in their posterity, hav 
given birth to the numberless arts, by which our wants are supplied, 20° 
our tastes are gratified. 

They had, as we have, dominion over the brute creation. Numerous 20 
mals are incomparably stronger than man; but there is no one, that 
sagacity of our race cannot.subdue. We naturally suppose that the pow 
which Adam and Eve had over animals, resided in their superior inte. 
gence. 

This same short passage, gives us to understand, that they were endo* 
ed with the faculty of speech. It matters not how simple their languay 
may have been, how few the words they had occasion to use. It is enoug 
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that they could speak! Mysterious power! that by a few impulses upon 
the ambient air, man should be able to impart his thoughts and feelings to 
thousands around him; to raise or subdue their passions at his will—to 
melt them in pity, or inflame them with anger; inspire them with hope, or 
drive them to desperation with fear. 

Adam and Eve could speak. However little may have been the use they 
needed to make of it, they possessed the faculty, which more than any 
other, has led to the social improvement of our race. Invaluable as is the 
art of writing, it fails to convey the highest thoughts, the deepest senti- 
ments, and especially the finer, the more delicate emotions. These can be 
communicated from soul to soul, but by the intonations of the voice. 


But a greater faculty by far than either of those I have spoken of, be- 
longs to human nature; and it is evident from the narrative before us, was 
possessed in great perfection by our first parents. I mean the power to 
discern right and wrong. It is this, more than all things else, that allies 
man to God. We may not be able to define what itis. It is quicker than 
reason; it isas unerring as instinct. We all know how it operates in our- 
selves; we can conceive how it operated in Adam and Eve. They were 
hardly conscious of possessing it, until they were covered over with con- 
fasion, by the condemnation it pronounced upon their folly and sin. Just 
so the child of man at the present day, is first roused to the consciousness, 
that the spirit of unbending rectitude is implanted in his bosom, by the 
terrible reproaches which it hurls at some misdeed he has committed. 
Who of us, alas! cannot remember how the charm of our innocence was 
dispelled by the commission of an act, which, when the blicding influence 
of the temptation had passed away, conscience made us see was wicked, 
more clearly than the licentious monarch of Babylon saw “ the handwriting 
on the wall.” How the aspect of every thing about us was changed by 
the dread revelation of our unfaithfulness. The sun gave no cheering 
light; the darkness of night no effectual concealment. Every one’s eve 
seemed to be reading the painful secretin our bosom. The countenances 
of our best friends were the most dreaded. So it was with Adam and 
Eve after they had sinned. A sense of exposure, of nakedness came over 
them. They sought for covering. They fain would hide themselves. 
And yet they felt that God was looking upon them more intensely than 
ever before. They heard his voice in every sound. 

The happiness of the first man was dependent, as is the happiness of 
all his posterity, not upon outward circumstances so much as upon his in- 
ternal state. Innocence and paradise fled together. ‘To Adam in his in- 
nocence all around was Eden; and would have been so, in a far more un- 
genial clime. But to Adam in his sinfulness—his consciousness of dis- 
obedienee—Eden was transformed into an accursed spot, from which he 
longed to flee. 

It appears, then, that Adam and Eve were, like their descendants, igno- 
rant of good and evil, apt to be deceived by appearances, infirm of pur- 
pose, subject to temptation. They must have been so before their fall, or 
they could not have fallen. It is obvious, they were tempted in all 
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points like as we are. They were led away of their own lusts and entice, 
No semi-A!mighty being compassed their destruetion.. That was the fane, 
of the heathen mythologists; it was adopted by the christian theologians 
of the fourth certury; itis set forth in the creeds of the churches; gp, 
suggested the plot of the immortal Poem of Paradise Lost. But nothip, 
of this kind is taught in our sacred history of the primeva) pair, W: 
here find no mention of Satan or the Devil. The serpent is named as ¢) 
agent of the dire calamity that befell them. Surely no better symbo ,; 
the silent, stealthy, fascinating power of the objects of sense could have 
been used. It was suggested too, perhaps, to the sacred writer, by th 
two-fold signification of the Hebrew word translated serpent. This wor 
also means the recurrence of the eye to an object, and the intent looking 
at it, which causes the desire of that object to increase, and gives to it 
length a fascinating influence. The lust of the eye was the adversary, }y. 
fore whom our first parents fell. And thousands of their posterity an 
continually failing before the same mighty tempter. No man is safe, yy 
can be, who has not self command enough to turn away his eyes from; 
forbidden object. ‘* Look not,” said Solomon, “look not upon the y 
when it is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth tse): 
aright: at the Jast it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder,” 
And so it is with every other object, that awakens in us any desire, | 
the desire may not be innocently gratified, the object that enkindles |; 
must be avoided. 

Again—in another respect, our first parents were like ourselves—the, 
were disposed to form the conjugal relation, to incur the responsibilities— 
the joys and the sorrows of parents. ‘This was the intention of the Cre. 
ator from the beginning. God made man, male and female; and each sex 
is the compiement of the other. The intimacy of the union, the enti: 
oneness, that should subsist between them, is figuratively shown in tha’ 
part of this narrative, which informs us how Eve was created. We ma\ 
smile at the figure; but it behooves us to ponder seriously the thing sign- 
fies. A union between all who would become parents, ought to subsis 
as endearing and indissoluble as can be formed. And the sad experien 
of large portions of our race, not less plainly than the teachings of ow 
Sacred Scriptures, enjoins it upon us, that the anion should be betwee 
one man and one woman. Polygamy violates the constitution of huma 
nature, the evident design of the Creator, and produces to the parties them- 
selves, and to the public, sundry most miserable effects. Concubinage !s 
still more humiliating to the one sex, and corrupting to the other. The 
union of one man with one woman was the divine constitution in the be- 
ginning ; and it is this alone that can ever lead to the highest and happiest 
results. 

From the exposition thus far given of the account we have in the Bible 
of Adam and Eve, it appears that human nature was at the first, before th 
fall no less than after it, what it is now. Whatever effect the transgres*- 
ion of our first parents may have had upon their moral condition—the!’ 
character and happiness—so far as we have gone in our examinatioD 
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of the sacred narrative, we have found nothing which intimates that any 
change took place in their nature, their physical, mental, moral constitution. 
They had all the properties of human beings before the Fall; they had all 
these properties afterwards. They were frail, were liable to temptation 
before they transgressed, or they could never have been drawn away by 
their Iusts and enticed. After their fall, they were not compelled to con- 
tinue disobedient ; if they had been, they could have sinned no more; for 
where there is no power to choose the wrong, there ean be no blame wor- 
thy violation of the right. In this respect, therefore, they were in the 
same condition, both before and after the fall, as their posterity have been 
and are; i. e. liable, but not obliged, to sin. 

There is, however, one part of the history of Adam and Eve, which, at 
first view, seems to teach, that some change in their na/ure, and in the 
qualities of the earth, did follow, as a consequence of their disobedience. 
In Genesis iii. 17, 18, 19, God is represented as saying to them after their 
transgression, “ cursed is the ground for thy sake: in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns alse, and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken; dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

From this passage, two doctrines have been inferred, which have pre- 
vailed extensively. One is, that man was originally created for immortal- 
ity on this earth; or else to be translated into another state of existence 
without passing through death. The other is, that man was adapted, be- 
fore the fall, to subsist without labor, upon the spontaneous productions 
of the earth; that these, had it not been for the d:sobedience of our First 
Parents, would have been sufficiently abundant everywhere; but that, 
in consequence of their transgression, God cursed the ground, deprived it 
of much of its fertility; and, in his wrath, condemned our culprit forefa- 
ther, and his corrupted posterity forever, to hard labor; condemned man 
to carn his bread by the sweat of his brow, by severe toil with no little 
diffeulty. Nor is this all. The doctrine is, that God was so offended, 
that he deprived man of the prerogative of immortality ; condemning him, 
after having dragged through a miserable existence of seventy years or 
less, to die and return to the dust from which he was taken. 

If theologians had attributed, for the cause assigned, such terrible anger, 
such fearful vengeance to any other being but the one they call God, 
should we hesitate to pronounce that being more vindictive, capricious, 
cruel than Baal or Moloch? I think not. It seems to me therefore, that, 
without intending such blasphemy, they do attribute wickedness unpar- 
alleled to our Heavenly Father, by these doctrines which they deduce 
from this highly figurative passage. 

These dogmas have done much to foster two most vicious sentiments. 
The first, that labor is degrading ; that they are the favored, privileged, 
fortunate ones, who are able to live without work ; ay, though they live 
upon the half requited, or wholly unpaid toil of others. The second, that 
death, that is the dissolution of the body, is the greatest evil that can befall us. 
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Now, I am persuaded that the right interpretation of the passage bef), p 
us would put to flight both these notions, so derogatory to God, so my. - | 
chievous to men. : 

No change in the nature, that is the physical, mental and moral cons), 
tution of mankind, is said, in any other part of the Bible, to have take, : 
place, as a consequence of the transgression of the primeval pair; and j; 
is not necessary to infer such a terrible catastrophe from this passage ;, 
Genesis, even if we take it as a literal narrative, and not an allegory, , 
some of the best commentators, Jewish and Christian, regard it. 


We are told (Genesis ii. 7,) that “God formed man of the dust of thy 
ground. and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” That is to say. 
he made man, in part, a material being, or a living soul in a physical bods 
From the mention incidentally made, in the course of the narrative, of dif. 
ferent parts and members of the body, we are left to infer that Adam's 
was just such an organization asour own. Now such a frame as we have 
—such organs, limbs, muscles, must have been made for use, for exercise 
for labor. And we read that so soon as the Almighty had created oy; 
First Parents, “ he blessed them, and said unto them, be fruitful, multiply, 
r.plenish the earth and subdue it.” No small amount, no light labor sure. 
ly is implied in the command to subdue the earth. But again. in the 2i 
Genesis, 15th verse, we are told that “ Gcd took the man and put him inte 
the Garden of Eden, to dress and to keep it.” Here surely was a eare, 4 |s- 
bor imposed upon man on his entrance into Eden. And had he continued 
obedient to the laws ef his being, all his labor would have been pleasur. 
able, never thought of as a fatiguing, irksome task. The necessity for 
labor, we have no reason to suppose, was created by man’s disobedience: 
It originated in his physieal organization, which was adapted to a great 
variety of uses; could be kept in health only by exercise; and was called 
to exertion by the daily recurring need of food, that it required some et- 
fort, some labor to take even where it grew in abundance, and could b 
had for the gathering. If Adam and Eve had been made plants, or z0e- 
phytes—fixed to the spots from which they were to draw, or where the 
were to receive from the air or the water their appropriate aliment, in that 
case, they would have had nothing to do, only to be and to grow. Noex- 
ertion of theirs would have been needed to procure that, on which th 
supply of their wants, and the continuance of their lives depended. Bus 
as they were made such beings as we are, they could receive no nourish 
ment excepting from food, which they must at least have reached ous 
their hands to gather. 

It appears, however, from the narrative, that they were required to ¢ 
somewhat more than this, even “to dress and to keep” the garden e! 
Eden. Simple as we may suppose their horticulture to have been, it mus 
have required some exercise of their physical energies, some labor. B 
such labor as was required of them, or would have been ordinarily requ 
ed of their posterity in all subsequent time, would have been no hardship | 
no evil; nor would labor ever have come to be so regarded but for sin. ! | 
do not mean the transgression of Adam and Eve, so much as those sins | 
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«hich have destroyed the natural equality of men; alienated them from 
one another ; created classes and castes; made some rich and others poor, 
some strong and others weak, some masters and others slaves. I mean 
selfishness, avarice, ambition, pride. These have thrown upon the human 
see an immense amount of hardship and misery; on the one portion, 
painful, exhausting, unremitted toil, ill-requited in mest eases, and in 
many more foreed out of men by the lash of slavery, or the goading of 
starvation, that another portion might live at ease, in luxury and self-in- 
dulgence. But “ this better class,” as they presume to call themselves, in 
escaping work, which they foolishly account degrading, have not escaped 
misery. Far otherwise; by shunning manual labor, physical exertion, 
which their very organization imperiously demands, they have *brought 
upon themselves debilities, diseases, sins too, of which the hardy sons of 
toil know nothing. Indeed it were not easy to determine which, on the 
whole, is the greater evil—too much labor or too little. When I contem- 
plate them as human beings, and consider the high purposes for which 
they were subjected to the discipline of this life, 1 know not which are 
wost to be pitied, the serfs and peasants and operatives of Europe, nay 
even the slaves in our Southern States, all of whose energies are expended 
in labor, or the lordlings and princesses, the sons and daughters of wealth, 
who are raised, by the accidents of fortune, or the accumulations of their 
progenitors, above the necessity of any exertion for the supply of their 
own wants; and, having no just appreciation of their obligations to others, 
and of the joy of beneficence, are wasting their lives in rounds of vicious 
self-indulgence, instead of spending them generously in “ labors of love.” 

Great, indescribably great, are the mischiefs and miseries which men 
have brought upon themselves, on the one hand and on the other, by set- 
ting at naught the divine arrangements; by refusing, when they can, that 
amount of physical exertion which every man needs to make for the health 
of his system; and heaping upon others a double, triple, it may be quad- 
ruple portion of work, which makes their lives a burthen. 

It cannot be that a writer of divine truth should have intended to inti- 
mate, that labor in itself was acurse; for the whole experience of the 
rae shows that a due portion of it invigorates, strengthens man, and gives 
a zest to life. The abuse of it has been the source of immeasurable woe. 
And it may be that the writer of the book of Genesis had this in his view, 
when pointing out the fearful consequences of transgression, 

But it seems to me, that he meant rather to hold up the still more uni- 
versal truth, that sin poisons the cup of life, and turns even our blessings 
intocurses. We all know that it does so now; and we are prepared to 
believe, if Adam and Eve were such beings as we are, that it did so in 
their case. 

No person is so truly independent, so truly self-possessed, so likely to 
bea whole man, and none jis more worthy of respect than he, who, with 
4 mind enlarged by a generous culture, an eye instructed to discern the 
evidences of wisdom and goodness in creation and providence, and a heart 
wpressed with a sense of his filial dependence on God, and his fraternal 
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relations to mankind, earns a comfortable subsistence by honest tojj ;, 
some of the primal arts of life, especially in “ subduing the earth” o, 
“ dressing and keeping” some portion of its surface, which to him may be 
an Eden, and will be, unless some sin interposes to blight its beauty. y, 
dissipate its fragrance, to silence its music, and make the care of it irksom, 


But the mind that is darkened by self-reproach and discontent, throws 
the shadow of itself upon the outward world, So it is now; and go] 
doubt not it was with Adam in Paradise. I do not believe that Goq 
wrought any change in the outward circumstances of the guilty pair; jp 
the character of the soil or its productions. + I cannot think so meanly of 
our Heavenly Father, as to believe that he avenged himself upon those 
frail mortals, by maxing the soil sterile, or by then first creating thorns 
and thistles on purpose to annoy them in their labors, and embitter thei 
lives. Ono! all such language as we find here must be figurative. Up. 
doubtedly the same trees were there, laden with choice fruits: the sam 
luxuriant vines pendant with their delicious clusters; the same bright sun, 
and cool retreats were there, and balmy air, and joyous music. But ater. 
rible change had comé over the spirits of the man and the woman. They 
had foolishly disobeyed. They had sinned. Conscience, now first aw ak. 
ened in their bosoms, heard tones of reproach in every murmur of the 
groves, or saw their condemnaticn written on the ground beneath, or in- 
scribed in sunlight characters upon the blue vault above them. In the 
cool of the day, when the shadows of night began to gather around, th 
darkness of their souls grew more intense. Thought sometimes is s 
distinct, it beeomes audible. It was so then. They heard a voice. It 
could be none other than the voice of God, repeating the sentence of th 
monitor within them. The place, which had been a paradise to them be- 
fore was lovely no longer. The spots which had been especially dear in 
the days of their innocence, were now more than all others forbidding to 
them. They fled from the garden, so sadly transformed by their guilt, 
as eager'y as if driven thence by Cherubim with swords of flaming fire; 
willing to pick up a precarious subsistence in the wilderness, or to earn it 
by the sweat of their brows from any spot of earth however hard, to 
which they might be driven by their wretchedness, rather than remain 
where every thing would remind them of their sin and folly. So terrible 
sometimes is the scourging of conscience now ; and so admirable the pow- 
er of this ancient writer in setting forth the terrors of conscience then. 

What a revelation of Humanity is here! showing how fearfully, how 
wonderfully man is made! And, as it discloses to us the fact, that man 
from the very beginning has been the same being that he is now, by what 
a bond of sympathy does it bind us to all who have gone before, through 
the trials and temptations of earth. How impressive does it make the 
lesson to be derived from this account of the First TranseRessiox! 

Still it may be thought that, in one respect at least, the nature of Adam 
and Eve was changed by their disobedience, and therefore was originally 
different from our own. It has been, and I suppose, it still is taught in 
most of the churches of Christendom, that the first man and woman were 
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made for immortality upon this eartu; and would never have died, if they 

never had sinned. Yet it seems to me, that whoever will carefully con- 
sider the scripture narrative throughout, will not fail to perceive that such 
a doctrine cannot be inferred, without leaving some parts of the narrative 
inexplicable. 

In the first place, we are told that man was taken out of the ground, 
like every other animal; that is to say, his body was composed of mate- 
rial, earthly particles, held together by the laws of his physical organiza- 
tion. We should, therefore, be led to infer that, like all other organized 
matter, sooner or later, the body of Adam would be dissolved, and the 
particles that composed it be returned to their native earth. And neither 
more nor less than this is intimated in those verses, which contain the 
eurse that came upon him after his transgression. ‘“ Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which 
[commanded thee, saying thou shalt not eat of it,—cursed is the ground for 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life,” without 
intimating, however, that his life, had he not sinned, would have continued 
forever. “ ‘Thorns, also, and thistles shall the ground bring forth to thee, 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face shall 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou 
taken; for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” Surely the 
dissolution of the body is not here spoken of, as if it were a part of the 
curse, or the punishment of transgression—but as a natural consequence 
of the materiality of the body. It is named as an event that must of course 
take place ; and all that is declared here is, that the bitter effects of disobe- 
dienee will continue until the body does return to the dust. 

That something else than the dissolution of the body was denounced 
against Adam, fur his disobedience, we must suppose, or otherwise leave 
unexplained the utter failure of an explicit prophecy attributed to God. 
{n the 2d chapter of Genesis, 17th verse, we read,“ Of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Yet we learn from a subsequent 
chapter, that, so far from returning to the dust, on the day of his disobedi- 
ence, Adam lived eight or nine hundred years afterwards. How then is 
this disagreement to be aceounted for, but upon the supposition that some 
other calamity, than the dissolution of the body, was intended by the 
words “thou shalt surely die?’ And what else may we suppose it to be, 
but that which did take place so soon as he had sinned,—I mean, the de- 
struction of his happiness, the ruin of his peace of mind, the loss of his as- 
surance of Giod’s favor. If he was constituted as we are, such must have 
been the natura: consequence of his folly and wickedness. In the agony 
of his remorse, he must have felt that something dreadful had befallen 
him. He had followed the desires of the flesh, in opposition to the die- 
tates of the spirit, and he found the effeets bitter indeed. “To be earnally 
minded,” an Apostle has since said, “to be earnally minded is death.” If 
we were aceustomed to consider, more than we do, what itis that consti- 
‘ales our humanity, that makes us men and not brute animals, we should 
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realize what is meant by spiritual death ; and feel that it is far more to jp 
dreaded than any thing that can happen to the body, even its entire disso. 
lution. This may take place, the elements that compose this clay tenemen; 
of the soul, this fleshly tabernacle, this dust, may be scattered by the foy, 
winds, and leave our manhood unharmed—our proper selves still in tho 
enjoyment of our proper bliss. But when“the inner man,” this child o; 
God, this heir of immortality, this being gifted with the capacity for 
ever growing resemblance to “ the perfeetly wise ard good,” with a ming 
to desery and aheart to adore the beauty and glory of the Universe, the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator; when this “ inner man” has soffere; 
himself to become the slave of earth-born passions—this moral sense, tis 
love of rectitude, these social, religious affections to be seared over. 
hardened by covetousness, pride, sensuality—O this indeed is death ; this 
only is death to the man, to the humanity that resides in the body. Jt js 
only in this sense that men ever die ; and this they may do, while the bod; 
remains, is animated, and seems to be alive. Alas! is it not only too evi. 
dent that many, who are called men and women, are in fact little else than 
moving sepulchers, full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness—careasses, 
from which all true lifehas gone out? To be earnally minded is death. 
To make the soul subservient to the senses, the passions, the appetites 
that is death indeed. But to be spiritually minded is here and now, always 
and every where, eternal life. Are the Apostles, Peter, John, Paul dead: 
Do they not live in all true churches, ministers of the life-giving doctrines 
of the Gospel? Is Dr. Channing dead? nay, is he not living throughoui 
our country, and exerting an influence far more widely spread, more deeply 
felt, than when he was in the body? Aye, is he not living ? 
“ And ranging on cherubic wing through worlds 
Unseen, he here so well descried, 
Hymning their author with his glad compeers.” 

In the New Testament, life is the term often used to denote the effeet 
which godliness has upon the soul ; and death the effect which sin produces. 
This is the calamity which was denounced against Adam (Gen. II: 17,) if 
he should disobey. Certainly no other death eame upon him, in the day of 
his disobedience. He abode upon earth severa}) hundred years afterwards. 
But the remembrance of his sin must have embittered his life to the end. 

Would to God, that this most instructive sacred narrative, or allegory, 
and the subsequent teaching of the Bible, enforced by our observation of 
others, and our own personal experience, might bring all to realize how 
deeply sin harms the soul, the man. Then should we desire nothing in 
comparison with true wisdom, true goodness. Godbiness of life and heart 
would then appear to us, as it is, the greatest gain ; that which alone caa 
make us rich indeed. Not all the gold of California would ensure happi- 
ness toa man. Only the aequisition of those treasures which lie hidden 
in every human soul. Treasures which we need not go six thousand miles 
to search or dig for, but may find, if we will, m our own bosoms. There 


is deep meaning in the words of Jesus, “The Kingdom of Heavens 
within you,” 
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IV. 
THE SONG OF SERALIM: 


A CELESTIAL MELOLOG U BE. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


‘* Break forth into joy, sing !'’—Jsaiah. 


RAPHAEL, 


Tue Stars are pausing in their orbs to-night, 
And silence is the concert which they hymn ; 

For they are rapt to dumbness with delight 
Listening to hear the Song of Serauim ! 


GABRIEL. 


Myriads of Angels are assembled near, 
Clad in white garments, whiter than pure snow, 
From all Heaven’s flowing realms afar to hear 
Oceans of music from his sweet lips flow. 


MICHAEL, 


For, as the Stars drink glory from the sun, 

And without which they soon would cease to shine— 
So do the Angels from that Hoty One 

In Heaven draw theirs, which makes them so divine. 


SONG OF A POET ON EARTH TO THE STARS, 


Shadows of God’s own thoughts, serenely bright, 
Vigils which at the gates of silent Even 

Now stand to hail the advent of the Night, 
I hear your music rolling down through Heaven. 


As bright as if their race Lad just begun, 

With joyful eyes, through all the realms of night, 
As if just plumed with glory from the Sun, 

They smile away the darkness with the light. 


Celestial beauty covers each bright face, 
As through High Heaven they sail at God’s command, 
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Running in endless youth their destined race 
While lighting us into the Silent Land. 


RAPHAEL, 


Throughout th’ Eternal Years forever choiring 
Harmonious anthems of divinest love, 

The bright Harmonian souls of Earth inspiring 
With the Sphere-melody they chant above. 


GABRIEL. 


With passionate anthems, in divinest splendor, 
They bathe each other in their rapturous roll, 

Ministering delight with vo'ces sweetly tender, 
As two fond souls appear but one bright soul. 


MICHAEL, 


Thus, in celestial concert, shining ever, 
Echoing the Angel’s voices from above, 


Throughout th’ Empyreal Years they sphere forever 


Out of their glory-circled orbs eternal love. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS IN HEAVEN, 


From thy celestial lyre, 
O! Seraum! 
Seatter through Heaven the radiant notes of fire ! 
And from thy soul-uplifting tongue, 
In concert with each golden wire, 
Pour forth the living tide of song— 
The sweetest, holiest hymn 
That ever Angel sung! 


SERALIM SINGS. 


Praise God, ye Angels of the Heavens above! 
Praise God, ye Seraphs who can never die! 

And ye, Archangels! whose delight is love, 
Thunder your anthems through eternity ! 


Let the uncounted Realms of Ancient Space 
Join in their orbits to unite in praise— 

( Whose light is the reflection of His face—) 
To Him, who is the Ancient One or Days! 


Lift up your voices, Children of the Earth! 
Praise God, ye Spirits of the countless spheres ! 
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And you, ye Hasirants or Heaven! pour forth 
The tide of song through Heaven’s eternal years ! 


Fill up the canopy of Heaven above 
With song’s immortal, everlasting sea ; 
And drown the Stars in one wide sea of love 
Poured forth in praises to the Deity. 


CHORUS OF -ANGELS IN HEAVEN. 


Above all that Archangel ever taught, 
Rapt in the highest bliss of Heaven divine— 
Second alone to Him the Cause of thought— 
O! Seratm! was that sweet song of thine! 
_ "Lo 
Oax Grove, Ga. 


) # 
OUR SOUTHERN RELATIONS. 


Ix the history of nations as well as of individuals, there is an oceasiona / 
period, which seems the great pivot on which turns the wheel of fortune 
—a crisis which gives a tendency to events,and on which hangs the good 
orill of a people for an age or perhaps a century. ‘To the politician, it is 
no less interesting to trace, in the complicated ramifications of society, 
the causes which supervene to effect a revolution, than to reflect propheti- 
cally upon what are to be its results. As man has two histories, each of 
which is complete in itself, and possesses features distinctive and striking, 
though not indepen’ent of each other—the one a mental or intellectual 
history, and the other a physical history, so have nations an outward and 
an inward history, one of which exists in the chain or chains of ideas and 
sentiments, which run in a somewhat eccentric but generally parallel course 
with their governmental acts. While there is a chord which binds, as it 
were, the physical to the intellectual history of a state, so as to govern 
the former by the latter, there is also a conservatism which holds the 
Wheels of State in the rear of political ideas. The controlling sentiments 
of a nation, are therefore always in advance of the political action which 
grows out, oris a consequence of those sentiments. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that political changes are the results 
of an advancement of ideas only, more than that death ensues only from 
the natural and gradus! wasting away, or decomposition of the vital ener- 
gies. Accident in the one case as in the other frequently interferes, and 
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the body politic like the body physical becomes a prey to convulsion ap; 
death. When national wars or governmental revolutions are the resy). 
of excited passion, their phases present a more varied and eccentric - 
racter than when they grow out of causes which the judgment approyi 
as sufficient. The amours of Helen and the prince of Troy marshaled ;, 
hot haste the kings and warriors of Greece upon the Trojan plains ; 
avenge a national insult. The exigence of the occasion admitted of », 
interposition of diplomatic finesse—no hesitation in carrying into th 
enemy’s capital the terrors of rapine ard reprisal. On the other hang. 
the war of 1812-14, was the result of long-continued and popular causes, 
which negotiation aggravated and repetition made intolerable. Thes 
precedents, it is believed, hold good as well in civil as in internationg) 
strife, and may be relied on as correct data by the philosophical politi. 
clan, 

It is worse than useless—it is criminal, to deny that our own country 
has during the last few years furnished us a spectacle not only wounding 
to our pride as a consistent and a free people, but alarming to our patri. 
otism as lovers of our institutions. Let those who are disposed to look 
with indifference or with snee:ing upon the agitation which has so long 
been growing into form and consistency, and which promises so soon to 
throw into civil discord the departments of our government—(that gov- 
ernment a representative of the people—) reflect that the elements of the 
convulsion with which we are threatened, have been long smoldering 
within the barrier they seem so likely soon to overleap. Let them reflect 
that the mutual grievances which form the staple of passion and recrimina. 
tion on both sides, are not only of a somewhat distant date, but continually 
increasing in their magnitude, and that with their increase are materially 
lessened the means of their amicable adjustment. How unwise, then, 
according to this view of the subject, is the popular reflection, that the 
South do not seriously contemplate a dissolution of the Union in the 
event, that what they consider their rights are disregarded, when that 
reflection is founded upon the fact of their having so often threatened, 
under cireumstances similar, but less aggravating, to take that desperate 
step. It is not the design of this article to justify a project so treasonable 
to our common country and to republicanism; but it is its design to ad- 
vance views somewhat different from those popularly entertained. See- 
tional disputes, of all others, are most likely to be carried to extremes, 
beeause our minds are Jess subject to the infusion of diverse interests and 
arguments. Sectional disputes, of all others, are less likely to be harmo- 
niously adjusted, because there is less prospect thereby of subserving 4 
eommunity of interest. Therefore, the patriotic statesman and the Ma- 
ehiavelian minister, in the process of a consistent conservatism, have 
always deprecated local jealousies, and driven to supplant them by ques- 
tions of a common interest. But the period in our history has now 
arrived when such an attempt must be vain ;—the period has arrived when 
a portion, and a by no means contemptible portion of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, have planted themselves in a position to effectually block the 
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ahecls of government, and have resolved to maintain that position at any 


hazard, until what they claim as a right is yielded to their demands. 


It is to be apprehended that few, comparatively, of the citizens of the 
free states, have inquired seriously whether the people of the South have 
po just cause for complaint. It is likewise to be apprehended that a ma- 
iority of those who have made the inquiry and arrived at a conclusion, 
have not presented to the public all the arguments which have arisen du- 
ring the investigation. There are few who are willing to brave popular 
displeasure alone—to be the sole mark of the finger of scorn—the only 
recipient of the denunciations of blind bigotry and fanatic zeal. The man 
isa hero, Who, without provocation or a prospect of individual interest, 
ean earnestly and fearlessly combat the sentiments which all around him 
receive as by intuition. 

How comes it that our Southern brethren have taken a ground which 
we at the North agree in pronouncing untenable? The motive usually 
assigned is a selfish one—one to which we grant not the grace of charity. 
We ean lay claim to no generosity for the imputation which allows not one 
honest motive for a line of conduct, when we do not seek to know if that 
conduct may not be the result of a misapprehension of Right rather than 
anintention of Wrong. We cannot claim the merit of generosity, when 
we impute to a line of conduct the basest motives ever developed in the 
catalogue of human infamy. 

It is a partial judgment which denounces alike, him who is the author of 
a wroig and him who is in cireumstances which sustain that wrong. Our 
Southern brethren are in a condition which renders them subject to that 
partial judgment. We are too apt to look upon them as equally guilty 
with those who entailed upon them the curse of slavery. The result of 
this has been that a portion of our population—a smal}l portion it is 
rue, but a portion whose zeal has made up for their deficiency in num- 
hers—have, by their unquestionable, but misdirected benevolence to the 
vietims of the “ peculiar institution,” and their hatred of the institution 
itself, adopted a course of all others the least likely to effect peacefully 
the object they have so much at heart. For this error in judgment, we 
ean only blame the weakness of human nature in adopting an injudicious 
and provoeative course, to work out a holy—a sublime purpose. It is 
true that men are not likely to err on the side of benevolence, but when 
the exercise of benevolence presents an antagonism against an established 
institution and the interests which are involved in it, the case may become 
widely different. The inquiry is not always mide whether the agents of 
wrong are its willing and voluntary authors, or whether they themselves 
may not be to some extent its victims. How unfortunate then, is this 
want of discrimination, and to what evils may it not lead! Yet we look 
upon the abolitionists of the North in a spirit of pity rather than of blame, 

and upon their line of conduct in sorrow rather thanin anger. It is too 
late to give a different direction to the blind and headlong policy, whieh 
has so neariy been the meons of severing the chain of affection that binds 
the different sections of our Union; but it may not be too late to avert 
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the fell consequences which are the legitimate fruit of so unwise , t 
course. 
Poisoned, as are the principles of the people of the South, by the fy). 

















position in which cireumstances have placed them on the question of Rp. ' 
publican Equality, it is perhaps less strange that they are now found laying 
unreasonable and unjust claims, than it would be were they to concur iy - 1 
the demands of the most ultra abolitionists of the North. It is the dyy 

then, of the lover of his country to inquire what are the best means in thy 
crisis which is now upon us, to effect a conciliation which shall not con. | 
promise the great principles now at issue. While we are among thos : 
who discover in the political aspect of affairs at the South and at th | 


Capitol, indications of a design treasonable to the integrity of the Union. <2 
we do not believe the consummation of that design within the range of 
possibility. The reins of Government are in hands whose ability, it wer 
blindness longer to doubt. But while there is no danger of a dissolutioy, 
of the Union, there is an imminent danger that the differences which hay 
so long existed,and have been recently so aggravated, will result ins 
dismemberment of those national ties, without which the Union were y 
worth preserving. There is a danger that the canker of sectional je alous: 
is fast eating out the vitality of that Confederative Spirit, which has hitb. 
erto cemented in one the blocks, of our Republican Pyramid. The Unio: 
is valuable, only as it is conducive to the success of those institutions 
which are peculiar to a government like ours, and the legitimate fruits t 
which they give birth and maturity. When those fruits are blighted by 
the spirit of faction; when the chain of mutual reliance and affectio: 
which bound us together in the days of our infancy and trial, is broken } 
the swell-tide of passion, and the very confederation of our several cow- 
monwealths which was designed as a chord of social advantage and politica 
safety, engenders collisions within and contempt from without ; then, in- 
deed, the Union has ceased not only to promote, but becomes destructiv 
of, its original design, and its further existence is of extremely doubttu 
utility. Yet it is evident that those who are now so clamorous fora dis 
solution, are influenced less by this consideration, just as it undoubtedly 
is, than by a desire to gratify the passions which have been aroused by « 
discussion of the vexed question into a state of morbid excitement. Ti 
quarrel is no longer conducted on the one part with reference to its in- 
trinsic merits, independent of other and former circumstances. — It has not. 
like the gourd of the prophet, grown up in a night to die as quickly; bs 
its vigorous existence has been nourished through a long season of recif- 
rocal jealousies and provocations. It has not grown out of a diflerence « 
mere partizan views ona subject of general interest, the settlement o! 
which will tend to a reconciliation, on the ground that all are equally 4 
fected thereby. On the contrary, there can be no adjustment of th 
question, which will not leave one or both of the parties less satisfied th! 
hefore, and more disposed to seek a new cause of controversy. 


Where, then, is the remedy for this state of things? and to w hom sha 
we look for its application? The idea of an abandonment to slavery ! 
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the territories now free, cannot for a moment be entertained; neither ean 
we reasonably suppose the southern section of the Union will peaceably 
-oneurin any measure, which shall recognize none of the claims they argue 
with so much violence. Itis not to be expected that the ultraists on either 
side ean originate and carry through a measure, against the violent opposi- 
n they will be sure to encounter. It remains then, for the advocates of 


ud 
P moderate and harmonizing policy, to take the initiative ina position upon 
which both sections can come ina spirit of concession and forbearance, 


thus adjusting the question, not to the satisfaction of all, but in the only 
manner to which all can be brought to agree. The plan proposed by Mr. 
Clay, although it reasserts the constitutional principle—as claimed by the 
South—that fugitive slaves—if detected—sball be returned to their owners, 
would undoubtedly, in eflect, secure freedom to the acquired territories, 
aithough it does not insist upon the incorporation of the Wilmot Proviso 
in their governments. Let those who are opposed to this measure eon- 
sider, that a failure to organize the territories—and all attempts have 
hitherto failed and are likely to fail, judging from present indications— 
leaves them in precisely the same condition, without strengthening, by 

:admission into the Union of free California, the anti-slavery interests 
in our National Councils. Let them consider that in maintaining the ultra 
cround taken by a portion of the North, they not only endanger an early 
settlement of the question and foment a more lasting diseord, but they 
drive from the councils of the majority of the Northern members, a noble 
few from the South, who have taken stand against extending slavery over 
the new territories. Ought we to brave the danger of compromising the 
settlement of the question for a merely nominal cause, for a eause .as 
ephemeral, as the concession insisted on by Mr. Clay, is rightly judged to 
be? Ought we to take the responsibility of alienating from the support 
of the integrity of the Union, such of our Southern brethren as have de- 
elared that with us, they are making it a common cause? that to them, it 
is the first and last object? Shall we say to those who are with us onthe 
great question of slavery in the territories—who are with us on the other 
great questions which at one time and another agitate the body politie— 
who are with usin our affection for the Union, that hereafter we can have 
nothing in common; and between us are erected the great barriers of 
social and political non-intercourse? He who is prepared to answer these 
questions affirmatively, is far from being qualified to act as counselor in 
so greatan emergency. A desire to settle the question in a manner com- 
patible with the anti-slavery principles of the North, and at the same time 
to lessen, as far as possible, the breach which divides the different sections 
of the Union, should actuate not only those who are charged with our 
ational interests, but those who, in their capacity of sovereigns, make 
Northern Representatives the medium of congressional petitions. This 
course, if itdo not contrivute to the end desired, will free us from the 
imputation—now fastened upon a portion of the people of the North—of 
fostering the factious spirit now so rampant at Washington. 
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VL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


BY M. F. L. 


Wuewn gentle twilight mantles earth, 
And brightly glows the starlit sky ; 
When soothing fancies have their birth 
{n all that charms the tear-dimmed eye— 
How, brighter then 
Than radiant gem 
In eastern monarch’s diadem, 
Is every star, whose glory, hath 
A Brightness shed on Friendship’s path. 


When tones of music reach the ear, 
And charm the spirit, tempest-tost, 
How dear the strain we used to hear, 
From voices of the loved and lost. 
By lonely hearth-— 
In halls of mirth— 
‘Mid all the changing scenes of earth, 
We bless each tone—each gentle tread, 
That images our early dead. 


If human hearts thus fondly rest, 
On emblems slight of earthly love ; 
[low happy they—how doubly blest, 
When words undying friendship prove. 
Our hearts then are 
A storehouse where, 
Love's gifts are found most rich and fair ; 
That in their depths, through care-wrung tears, 
May glow the bliss of bygone years. . 


(Cyarenpox, N. Y. 
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VIL. 
THE PRESIDENT STORIES. 





BY CHARLES ACTON, 





RAVELINGS FROM A TANGLED SKEIN. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE COMPACT. 


Tue clear chime of the Sabbath morning bells came ringing through a 
fne atmosphere as Magnus Earncliffe and myself sat cozily within my 
room, inhaling the fragrance of our Principes, and discussing the theme 
which forms the burden of this tale. ‘The odorous vapor curled laily up- 
ward in graceful festoons, shaping itself gradually into figures of fantastic 
elegance and then melting away into air, leaving only such a thin haze as 
we discern fringing the borizon and distant hills at the noon-tide of a 
bright summer day; or,to a more vivid and less poetical imagination, 
seeming such a vapor as used to indicate the vanished presence of the 
potent necromancer whose spell had raised inhuman shapes with a flourish 
of his wand, only to dispel them as easily at his pleasure. Some such 
imaginings might have flitted through our minds, soothing down the waves 
whieh the breath of excitement had raised; for after a somewhat stormy 
discussion, we were both gliding into that poetical and philosophical vein 
of feeling which the burning of the Indian weed net unoften induces. 

Our dispute had waxed warm, as I hinted, and Earncliffe, as usual, had 
expressed his disapprobation of my views in terms more significant than 
mild; at the which, as usual, I had incontinently laughed. Days and even 
weeks had fled in quick succession since the last interview recorded, all 
tending to confirm each in his own opinion. While I, observing closely, 
and deeply interested, had seen nothing to justify in myself the belief he 
held, Magnus, supported by Leaming, had grown rampant in his positive 
convictions of the truth of what he had advanced, Both seemed resolved 
to thwart the philosophy which I[ had invoked to aid me in judging and act- 
ing. Both were ever ready with. new facts and arguments to demonstrate 
tome the thing which I had pronounced a fallacy. 

In the present dispute, had mingled elements which I choose to leave 
untouched, here, from delicacy of regard for others’ feelings. I choose 
rather to embarrass my narrative than say what might cause needless and 
remediless and undeserved pain. But in one thing we still and ever agreed ; 
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—-the worthiness of the subject of our conversation in all that pertains y 
the noble in woman. “In Unior there is strength;” but not alway; >. 
consonance of opinion do we find truth. — 

In another thing we agreed ; that it was extremely desirable to separay 
the fiction and the fact in the forming Skein, and lay bare such of thy 
springs of action as caused the movements by which we were pnzz\eq 
There was always sufficient of the demon in my own heart to sting jt x 
the thought of evil; a suspicion of foul play ever awakened the boson 
serpent and provoked its hiss. Do not understand me as defending, fy, 
an instant, this characteristic. I am not now to draw ideal portraits and 
touch them with paradisean hues; I will sketch men and women as [ kno, 
them to be, never sparing a foible or fault of my own because it is mine. 
It would not even gratify me thus to spare; the cycles of my existencg 
have not yet wrought me into the temper of perfection. I would at presen; 
rather be human than angelic; I should be unsatisfied with pure goodness, 
I am still in much of the gall of bitterness. Years hence will witness in 
me another taste and temper, and one, I trust, as near to the pattern se; 
the poor children of our human family as most weak mortals attain, 4; 
present, however, I paint a being of grave faults, and whose very virtues 
savor of evil. His chief characteristic now is his power to will; it mus 
be the work of time to so purify his soul that this power will ever bes 
guaranty of good. 

I say, then, that the ideas which had been engendered by what was 
daily taking place, were beginning to rouse from their torpor, passions 
which I had suspected to be dead. Memories were marshaled before the 
mental vision, which had for years slumbered in quiet graves. Scenes 
which had called forth all of evil in my nature that it was capable of er- 
periencing, recurred to my mind with startling distinctness. Yei I sav 
but the phantoms of those scenes, and these raised only as warnings for 
the future. The warning was notin vain; whatever might chanee, I felt 
in myself the full power of subduing such impulses as I deemed unworthy. 
and the disposition to render justice, not as justice merely, but tempered 
measurably with charity. 


—Earncliffe’s arguments had all tended to urge me to action. He cour 
seled all sorts of prompt decisions and bold measures; would have me 
fall instantaneously and irremediably in love with Fanny, beeause he fas- 
vied her disposed to regard me kindly, and win her in the manner of a 
spiritual knight-errant; besieging her heart in the true heroic style, and 
gaining possession by chivalrous coup-de-mains and daring devoirs, Tir 
forcefulness of his counsel, supposing me inclined to any aetion, suited 
me well enough, could I strip it of its rashness ; with that characteriste 
appendage, however, I viewed it greatly askance. I had for a long time 
had a distaste to love-making, originating in what had surfeited a ment. 
stomach not well constituted to digest much of so peculiar an aliment 
and this distaste had been increased by the pressure upon me of thoughis 
and feelings vastly different in their effects. The idea of seriously getting 
up a passion, struck me with a sort of terror; I had attempted it in ps 
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nati with success barely respectable, and the remembrance of the toil 
and barren results was anything but encouraging. 


Still, I would have submitted to almost any reasonable labor to oblige 
so good friends as those I have introduced ; and I felt a kind of premoni- 
tion that the task, in this case, would be less onerous than I had dreaded. 
| could not bring myself, probably, to talk serious sentiment, or indite 
sonnets to an eyebrow or an ear; but I might succeed in creating a very 
poetical and tender sensibility, to be revealed only in Nature’s own lan- 
guage, (not nouns and verbs) and which would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose. But suppose this task accomplished ; suppose I should find 
myself some evening or morning, desperately involved in the meshes of 
the child-god; whatthen? Why, if the fair subject, as I had every reason 
to believe she would, should fail to appreciate so very artistical and praise- 
worthy an effort, and ask me pleasantly to her wedding, to come off the 
next month, or candidly avow her disinclination to depart from the flowery 
paths of maidenhoud—in either of these cases,I should evidently have 
wasted a great amount of excellent force, and gained scarcely anything 
save permission to waste more in restoring the social equilibrium which 
[had destroyed. But in case she should blush or turn pale with delight 
at my achievement, granting all with the alacrity deserved—then, then, the 
case assuuned to me an aspect infinitely more perplexing; for my mind 
was far from having arrived at a point where it could contemplate such 
consequences with anything like calmness; and as for coquetting or toying 
with such feelings of another, which I did not intend to reciprocate in 
kind, [could not endure the thought. 


So I hesitated. 


But if any shall marvel at the anxiety of my friends that I should act,— 
if they shall suspect the interest they manifested to be an unnatural por- 
traiture—to such I will say that their ideas of human nature are gained 
from the reading of very fictitious novels, or the study of very bad speci- 
mens of the race. These men rightly looked upon matrimony as the most 
important interest of life; the most serious of merely earthly ties; an 
event to be regulated by philosophy and the nobler instincts; and imagining 
that they discovered in myself and Fanny reciprocal tastes and harmonious 
qualities calculated to produce an admirable union, they spoke out with 
the earnestness inspired by friendship and philosophical ardor. 


But all persuasion seemed vain; and I finally met the arguments of 
Magnus with the assertion—how much in earnest and how much in jest 
others must themselves decide—that it was himself, rather than me with 
whom Fanny was in love. 


The thrust was not utterly ineffective; for after a few emphatic 
expletives, intended to express his amazement and indignation at my en- 
‘ertaining so impossible an idea, he sprung from his seat and exclaimed, 
| “If that is your belief, | will test you. By all that is divine in the sex, 
if you will declare yourself within a week, and should yuu meet with the 
repulse you pretend to expect, I will follow your example within another!” 





| 
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The challenge was overpowering; I pondered an instant between pun 
conscientiousness and human weakness. I had fancied myself the yicy;, 
of acoquetry as heartless as it was unmerited; an evil thrill of rey... 
joined with one of tenderness as it trembled through my system; my , 
passion for adventure, once well nigh uneonquerable, flashed up with jp, 
stantaneous power, and my course was taken. 

“ You promise this upon your honor?” 

“Upon my honor.” 


“ Your hand!” 
His hand was extended; my fragmentary cigar flew from mine into +), 


grate as I struck my palm into his own. That grasp sealed the Conp,.; 





“But if you find that I have told you the truth, and your advanees a; 
met in like spirit?” said Magnus. 

I answered him with a look. Hesmiled. 

“ My ease is your own,” said I, “ with this difference; I shall be flout 
and you will marry her. In that ease, I stipulate for a room in y 
dwelling, and a corner at your fireside; this will realize a dream of 
life.” 

“You shall have them,” he laughed, in reply; “and when, a erns 
bachelor of fifty, you are impatient of the loneliness of life, you - 
dandle my children on your knee and spoil] them with caresses as th 
they were your own.” 

“ Content.” 

* But,” he continued, more gravely, “yon shall execute this duty s 
have undertaken, not only to the letter, but in spirit. You shall hee 
in love, that your declaration may be areal thing. Can you do this 
week ?” 

“Tn twenty-four hours,” I answered. 

“ Be it so; I know you will do it, for 1 have your promise. Tha: 
Heaven! the thing is off my mind!” 

He was right; 1 am aslave to my promise. 

Of sundry other stipulations it is unnecessary to speak. The gist | 
the matter is contained in the fact that I had promised, not only to appre 
in love, but actually to become so. This I had too often done, years ago. 
not to understand its facility. If any reader of these pages shall hesita! 
to credit the absolute power of man to regulate his own emotions, it W'. 
indieate only ignorance of the capabilities of human nature. To suci,! 
say, “ Know thyself.” 

It might be a matter of curiosity with some, to understand the principles 
upon which I proceeded in my work. They were few and simple, as | 
leading principles of true science always are. But it were not wise | 
cumber this narrative with their detail. For the consolation of suc! * 
would learn them, however, I would say, that I contemplate, in a futur 
sketch, of less serious chara¢ter, for which I have in my possession abun- 
dant material, developing them in their natural order, and with such il} 
trations as cannot fail to render them clearly perceptible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EXECUTIVE. 


| rixep a week as the limit of my time for falling in love and informing 
the subject of the fact—proclaimed my ability to do so in twenty-four 
hours.—and actually performed the whole thing in less than twelve! I 
lways prided myself on the prompt transaction of important business, 
and cite this instance to prove that my complacency results from no undue 
estimation of myself. In times afterwards, when the whole thing was 
forgotten, (practically), it afforded me consolation to reflect on the manner 
in which Thad acquitted myself of the duty on hand, and to listen to the 
spontaneous comme ndations awarded me by Earneliffe. 

[have had a good deal of doubt with regard to my duty in writing the 

present chapter. Shall I detail the actual steps by which I proceeded, 
making all the revelations incident to sucha course? or shall I lay aside 
my previous rigid adherence to truth, (essential truth) and introduce a few 
purely fictitious threads to supply the place of facts? or shall I makea 
long dash at the critical point, drawing a veil over what assuredly ought 
never to have been made known ? My conscience dictates the first course, 
or at least justifies it; my secretiveness the second; and my instinctive 
regard for Fanny, the third. When I look upon things as they superfi- 
cially seem, Lwould chronicle all with an iron pen; when I regard them 
as they ought to be, | would vary and embellish and disguise with a pencil 
of tenderest touch; and when my spirit retires from the outer world into 
the sanctuary hallowed by the presence of true instincts, and recollections 
unclouded by false seemings, and sees with serene and undazzled eye the 
‘rue never spoken fully by human lips, but only felt,—then, I would guard 
from the profane eye of the world each sacred sign of a sympathy it never 
can appreciate or understand. But, while these differing determinations 
so nicely balance each other, there stalks in a fact of aspect so displeasing 
and irritating, as to turn the scale in favor of the course first mentioned, 
unless the influences in favor of the third are incited to greater activity. 

All theseconsiderations end in the complete adoption of neither course. 
[shall not narrate the whole truth, and a portion of that which I do intro- 
dace, I shall so disguise that but one can recognize it. The confidence 
once— perhaps still—reposed in my affeetion and honor, shall not be viola- 
ted even in seeming; the provocation to such a course which I have 
received—the precedent established for me—TI shall disregard ; partially, 
that I believe such provocation to have been without evil design,—the 
result of overpowering circumstances—and amply redeemed. 

The evening of the day on which the Compact was made, witnessed its 
fulfilment. This, I shall notdwellupon. It is enough that I communica- 
ted to Fanny the regard which I cherished ; not in language of passion—I 
always despised that—but in good English sentences, all of which were 
in aceordanee with the rules of sentential construction. Do not fear that 
! failed to make myself understood. 








| 
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Her reception of this truth was most peculiar. She answered me ;, 
words—and the words seemed intended to discourage, while they did th 
reverse. She answered in manner, and the manner half convinced of 
what I had no intention of believing—the truth of the theory my frieng 
had originated. I was surprised—puzzled. Had the words and mango, 
corresponded in being cold and discouraging, | should have taken jt q)) 
as a matter of course. I should not have been disappointed, though | 
might have thought myself justified in being so. But, for the first time. | 
was led to doubt. 

Of all that passed,I shall mention but one remark of her own. |p 
answer to some one of my queries, she simply, but earnestly and feelingly 
said, 

“Would you have me violate principle *” 

To this, my reply was promptly,“ No.” Had I been the victim of 5 
thousand tender passions, my answer to such a question would have been 
the same. 

There needed but two things to complete the affair. True, I was much 
more in doubt than ever before—I really began to question whether | had 
not all along been blinded to the truth. Her language was ambiguous— 
embarrassed; while she failed to say what would have prevented the 
doubts I mentioned, she also failed to satisfactorily account for not saying 
the reverse. But I was content to understand that she did not reciprocate 
the feelings I had expressed, and to promise that what had passed should 
in no wise disturb our friendship; in return for which she likewise pledged 
her word that nothing of what had occurred should ever be revealed. And 
so we parted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DESULTORY—BUT NOT POINTLESS. 


Like atravelerin a strange land—foot-sore with travel and parched 
with thirst—does my spirit yearn again for the seenes of old. It has for- 
saken the cool retreats of gentle love,and journeyed forth into the hot 
deserts of worldly life, daring the simoons of withering passion, and the 
wild Arabs of appetite which infest its wilds. Inexorable destiny of man! 
why dost thou ever draw him on with the resistless strength of a stern 
necessity, severing, in his passage, the tender cords whieh bind him to 
things once loved without sin! blinding him to the holy influences which 
illuminated his soul in childhood, and crushing beneath the eares of ap 
unpitying experience, the divine impulses which impelled only to pure and 
thornless pleasures ! 

There is a madness in life akin to that of the intoxicating cup; an in- 
sanity enused by passional stimulants, which force into activity certain 
faculties or feelings while all the rest slumber in comparative unconscious 
ness. Who that knows life—though few have dared to pluck its forbidden 
fruit, and still escaped from the heaviness of its curse—will ever thiak, 
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without a thrill akin to a shudder, of the conflict of passions which he has 


at times permitted in his own bosom! happy if that conflict have not 
wrought destruction to the dear virtues he should have guarded with 
reverential love. {n the beautiful fable of the Rosicrucian, no man was 
Gtted to pass the bounds of the ordinary sense, and dare the presence of 
the spirits from which we are separated only by these barriers, till he had 
purged his soul of unworthy elements, and purified his own spirit alike 
from sin and fear. To him that ventured, without this preparation, to lift 
the veil and gaze with the natural eye upon the teeming shapes of good 
and ill which tenant space—to him who dared to enter the spirit-world ere 
he had east off the fettersof the physical existence—the first step past 
the boundary of the two, brought horrors to which death itself would have 
been ajoy. The terrible forms of evil which invisibly surround us—the 
leathsome “ Dwellers of the Threshold”—were the first to welcome him 
with horrible endearments, and freeze the very marrow in his bones with 
the malignant joy of their intolerable gaze. So, to him, who, with spirit 
andisciplined and unchastened, dares to enter the precinets of the inner 
life and confront the good and evil of his own heart, will the evil ever first 
appear, and woe him on with detested but irresistible caresses to a doom 
for whieh men have found no fitting name but Hell. But to the true student 
—the man who has guided alike his aims and passions till both know their 
divine lord—these shapes of evil are but foes to be in like manner over- 
come, though the vietorious spirit will ever bear the sears of that desperate 
eombat. 

Aud will not these scars at times reépen and bleed afresh ? 

—Yes,my spirit again yearns for the primal Paradise uneursed by a 
knowledge of good and evil. It has tired of the toil and the strife, and 
longs again for the fragrant groves and cooling fountains of its first 
innocence. 

But it may not be. The forbidden fruit is tasted, and Paradise has 
closed forever, in this life, its inexorable gates, guarded by the flaming 
sword of the sleepless cherub; the threshold of the illimitable world is 
passed, and its terrible Dweller disarmed of her horrors. We may no 
more turn back for joy into the Past; no more seek in forgetfulness a 
solace for our woes. Gird thee, then, O Spirit! with the full strength 
which thy Maker has given thee, and press forward till thou standest in 
that presence where is no evil thing, and whose lightest attribute is a per- 
fect joy. 

It is in vain, then, to summon again the pleasures of those hours which 
knit together the hearts of my Fanny and myself as one ; which imparted 
purer delight than passion can know, because free from the fires—the 
chills—the suspicions—the constraint of ils own self-consciousness—which 
passion ever brings. The moment that I dared to whisper of love, saw 
the glory of our union shattered to atoms. 

I felt all this on the instant. I knew that I had poisoned the cup, even 
while we quaffed its contents. I was sensible that my own every action 
would be judged by the new standard I had raised; that I had striven to 
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embody in human vay a iia effluence, - had thus marred anata te 
matchless divinity. Could I but sweep from off the tablet of her memory 
every trace of that night’s revelation—then, indeed, might I reinstate , 
its throne the deity I had so wantonly cast down; for I laughed at ti 
struggle of mv own tumultuous passions, and exulted in my power t 
scourge them back to the cells whence I had permitted them to ese, 
But no power, I plainly diseerned, could ever restore to its wonted to; 
the regard which Fanny felt for myself. My words had aroused most tiyo. 
roughly the latent cautiousness of her disposition; they had caused , 
strife of feelings which no spell of mine could allay; had clouded the a 
mosphere of her soul too darkly for the light of intuition to dispel, Hag 
she, indeed, been able to see, through this obsearity, the eyuosure presen: 
to my own vision—could she but have resisted the tempter that whispered 
distrust of her own impulses and my strength of purpose—all might hay, 
been well. In short,—disdaining the shallow philosophy of worldly-wis 
morality—she should have yielded fo the frank impulses of a confiding 
soul unsuspicious of evil, and confessed to me at once the simple érw 
and the whole. Whatever her impulses might have been—whether re. 
sponsive to those I had acknowledged, or simply what I had always sup. 
posed them to be—she should have permitted me to know them, that! 
might tutor my owr. without distrusting her sincerity. 

But it would be unjust to censure, and I will not; I only deplore— 
Would that she had known me better; had listened to Nature rather tha: 
custom. But she did not see clearly the end; did not dare to boldly meet 
the uncertainties of a path unknown. 

Thus, she left both in a state uf disquiet and doubt; herself as to what 
to do; meas to what to believe. Her constraint—her failure to speak out 
the heavy thought whose presence in her mind was so plainly perceptible 
—gave to my own the restlessness which every consciousness of mystery 
inspires. I knew that she had intimated, at one time, that it was princip/: 
which controlled her; at another, but more indecisively, that it was feeling, 
at another, that it was a union of both; but failing each time to inform 
me of the nature of either. Hesitation begets hesitation ; distrust, dis- 
trust; and so I determined, while I yielded at once the point I had pre- 
sented, to know why she was thus eruel in her kindness, 











I made no attempt at shunning or courting her society ; I appeared as 
ever. At our next interview, save the slight and mutual embarrassment 
whose absence would have beea a most ungracious and undesirable phe- 
nomenon, my manner and conversation were as usual. Why—why—did 
she allude to the sleepless nights she had passed—the headaches and days 
of torture she had experienced? Why? 

Is it strange that I was tempted, despite my self-imposed vow of eterna! 
silence, to ask her that question ? 

But the answers were all alike; all vague, mysterious, unsatisfactory. 
The conviction deepened upon me that I had a right to know something 
of these causes which lay hid so obseurely. So, renewing to her my vo- 
untary promise of silence, I devoted myself to investigation. 
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Here I will say that I had communicated to E: srneliffe these results, save 


my own suspicions and doubts. His amazement was extreme; he utterly 
refused to believe the issue. He could not credit the simple fact I stated. 
But he prepared, like a man of his word, to follow my bidding in the exe- 
cution of the compact. I, to favor the investigation I proposed, graciously 
extended his week of grace to ten days. 

Of the theories I formed, two were prominent. One I s!:all mention to 
no living person; the other,I resolved to test. It was no less than a 
revival of the old suspicion of her connection w ith Wolverington. 

It were idle to attempt a detail of the meansT used. T had no confidant ; 
I betrayed no portion of my plan, It required the keenest observation— 
the coolest manner—the most delicate incitives. With Fanny, the results 
were almost worthless; except in two instances, she betrayed nothing. 
When Wolverington entered her presence unexpectedly, after absence 
shortened without her fore-knowledge, there was no start of pleasure-— 
no heightened color in the cheek—not even a kindling of that variable eye. 
When the conversation unaccountably so turned as to involve some point 
of deep interest to him, no in: idvertent syllable revealed her sympathy. 

With him, the case stood widely different; and the needle does not 
more plainly acknowledge the presence of the maguet, than did he, bensath 
my probing, the secret which I had made it my business to wrench fran 
his breast. 

At length, it trembled on his lips—it began to look forth from his eyes, 
I laughed internally as I toyed with it; laughed at the mingled duplicity 
and terror which still held it with feeble grasp. There was also a noble 
impulse of frankness which prompted to its manly utterance; but it was 
too weak—too weak. 

But at last the terror turned traitor, and surrendered up the trust. Cu- 
riously enough, on a great many accounts, Earnclitfe was made the medium. 
I regarded both with a peculiar amusedness during the hour which I was 
conscious preceded the ceremony. LEarncliffe also had a glimpse of the 
secret before the curtain was regularly raised. 

It was imparted to him, partially, forme. Thatis, so embarrassing had 
circumstances become, that it was evident something must be done; and 
that something seemed, though with great misgivings, to include a partial 
revelation to me of the fact that Wolverington had a deep and reciprocated 
interest in my friend Fanny. 

Earncliffe had a delicate duty to perform, and he delicately did it. He 
hinted that to me which he had been permitted to do, with the assurance 
that Wolverington would confer farther with me in person. I felt a con- 
viction that such a course would be wise. 
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VIL. 
THE OTHER SIDE, 


For what do we labor? mere bread? no, no! 
The veriest serf has a right to bis living ; 
The ox and the cart-horse to daily toil go, 
No thought to the end of that toil ever giving. 
They are content, being stabled and cared for ; 
Have human beings no destiny higher ? 
Is it needful only that they be prepared for 
The gratification of present desire? 


Look at the aim of the ambitious peasant ;— 
The type of the masses ;—it only is wealth ; 
He thinks but of gold and broad acres ; ’t is pleasant 
To barter for these his exuberant health. 
Or notice the roué—the tender-bred “ upper ;”’ 
Ile only reckons on sensual pleasure ; 
A tiger and cab, or luxurious supper 
By him is more valued than knowledge or treasure. 


Observe, then, the man of ambition ; and there 
You see an example of heaven-like yearning 
Perverted to ignoble struggle and care, 
With their costly experiences, not worth the learning. 
He slaves and he drudges—he fawns and he cringes ; 
For selfish advancement courts peril and strife ; 
His nature receiving a color that tinges 
With unholy hue every day of his life. 


Lastly, contemplate the wreck of humanity, 
Where the bright spirit within is defaced ; 
Where vice has degraded the soul to inanity ;— 

Virtue and intellect all run to waste. 
See the gross passion expressed in each feature, 
Contorted and foul—and refrain, if you can, 
From asking yourself if so fallen a creature 
Retains the divinity born in the man. 


O! it is pitiful thus to behold 
The blasted and ruined creations of God ; 
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To see the soul shriveled with fever for gold, 
Or turning its temple thus into a clod. 
Hearts of high manhood ! will ye not beat 
Still faster and stronger, with noble desire 
To turn from the paths of destruction, the feet 
Of millions thus crowning hell’s funeral pyre ? 








Visscuner Mix. 





IX. 
NOTES OF SCOTTISH TRAVEL. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OFAN AMERICAN LADY. 


Giascow, Friday, June 29, 1849. 


— Tue Custom House officers came on board to-day and made a tho- 
rough search, not only all over our ship but amongst our own private goods 
and chattels. This unpleasant task was performed by two men of the 
inferior class; but the simple duty of remaining on board to wateh during 
our discharge, devolves upon two very agreeable Scoteh gentlemen, from 
whom we shall doubtless derive considerable information. One, Mr. 
is about forty years old; the other, (Edward R ,) is quite a young 
man. Both are intelligent and polite. 

We were obliged to bring forth all our ship stores without any excep- 
tion; and after they had dealt out to the Steward about what would 
be required during our stay, the remainder was put under the Custom 
House seal, and we were not allowed to take any without permission. I 
was quite amused at the array of tobacco and cigars which the officers and 
crew were obliged to deliver up. I could not forbear expressing my as- 
tonishment at the vast quantity brought forth; but the Officer laughed at 
my surprise, as there was much less, he said, than he was accustomed to 
find on board our vessels. Iam happy to say—and you will sympathize in 
my pride—that none of this belonged to me or mine; my husband and two 
sons making no use whatever of thé delightful weed.—All were allowed 
8 little for present use, and the rest was secured until we ieave Scotland. 











Saturday eve., June 30. 
——This afternoon I took my first walk in this beautiful city—in this 
land of History, Poetry and Romance. Glasgow is situated in the valley 
of the Clyde, and covers about seven hundred acres of ground. Its popu- 
lation exceeds three hundred thousand. Mr. R tells us that, in point 
of beauty, it is inferior to Edinburgh, though I can hardly imagine it.— 
However, I hope we may have ocular demonstration in a few days. 
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Glasgow is supposed to have been founded A. D. 560; and some of +), 
streets through which we this morning passed, in the oldest part of +}, 
city, gave abundant evidence of antiquity. We saw buildings, whi 
judging from their steep roofs, covered with thatch and grass, and th... 
narrow pointed gables, must have stood at least a century or two. These 
old streets swarm with people of the lower class, whose forbidding asye,. 
prevents avery close scrutiny of their habitations. Argyle street is ; 
* Broadway” of Glasgow, being about three miles long and eighty fe: 
wide. On each side are lofty buildings, all of stoae. The buildings. 
ancient and modern, are all composed of this stone, which, to one aceys. 
tomed,as I have been, to such a variety in material and color, appears 
oddly enough, and would continually remind me that Lam not in Ameriey 
if I were disposed to forget it. A part of Argyle street is called the 
Trongate, a.d the eastern end, the Gallowgate. This vicinity is one o; 
the most crowded thoroughfares in Europe. From morning till nigh 

(and the days are very long here, just now,) multitudes of human beings, 
and carriages of all descriptions, are hurrying through the streets. Quen 
is a beautiful street, leading from Argyle into George, and at its head js 
George Square,—a splendid ornament to the city. Surrounded by wid 
and handsome streets, in which are located the principal hotels, and only 
afew steps from the London and Edinburgh railway station, it js 
enclosed by a very high iron railing and filled with the most delightful trees 
and shrubbery. In the center, towering above the trees, is a monument 
to Sir Walter Scott; a fluted column eighty feet high, surmounted by a 
colossal statue. Ina corner of the Square, amongst the shrubbery, stands 
a bronze statue of James Watt. He shared with Henry Bell, the honors 
of bencfitting the city by his improvements in the steam engine. There 
is also a monument to his memory at Dunglass, eleven miles below here 

On the south side of the Square is a bronze statue of Sir John Moore, 
on horseback. He was a native of Glasgow. It is intended to further 
adorn this Square by statues and monuments of distinguished men. 

On Queen street stands the Royal Exchange, in a square—one of the 
finest openings in the city. This splendid edifice is built in the Corinthian 
style, and surmounted by a beacon light, which is one of the most con- 
spicuous objects here. The Exchange is placed in the center of a noble 
area, the sides of which are lined with splendid buildings, occupied as 
warehouses, counting rooms, &e. Behind it is the Royal Bank ; an edifice 
simple and elegant; built after the model of a famous Greek temple—l 
think the Parthenon. On each side are two superb Doric arches, leading 
into Buchanan street. In front of the Exchange, stands an equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington; our heads do not reach the top of the 
block on which the horse stands. In passing along Trongate, we see 4 
similar statue of William III. which towers up in front of a fine building 
called the Tontine. Glasgow Green isa beautiful pleasure ground, two 
and a half miles in circumference and containing one hundred and thirty-six 
acres. It ascends from the Clyde, is ornamented with trees, and surrounded 
by a fine earriage drive. The portion called Calton Green, affords a fine 
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landseape view down the river, With a great variety of buildings, public 
and private, on the opposite banks, and several magnificent bridges. Glas- 
gow Bridge is esteemed one of the finest in Europe. It is five hundred 
feet long and sixty wide; seven feet wider than London bridge. It is cased 
with granite and consists of seven lofty arches. The river divides the city, 
and these bridges are continually crowded with people. The green is di- 
versified with walks, some of which are shaded by rows of noble trees and 
cooled by fountains. At these, multitudes of Scotch women may be seen 
on sunny days, washing their clothes; or, with knitting in hand, and 
swarms of children playing about, watching them while they dry or bleach 
onthe grass. We seated ourselves under the trees to enjoy the charming 
pro spect . 

Notwithstanding Glasgow ranks third in the United Kingdom in wealth, 
commerce, population and manufactures, the river here does not seem 
wider than our Kennebunk ; but then the banks are so high and beautiful! 


I came home quite fatigued from my walk, in time for dinner, and did 
not intend going out again to-day; but Capt. C-s-e, of the Boston ship 
H—, eame in while we were at dinner and asked us to accompany bhim- 
self and wife and sume others to the Botanic Garden, about two miles 
out of the city. Quite acompany of us went about three o'clock, inacaband 
omnibus, passing through the most ele vated parts of Glasgow where are 
the residences of the elite of the city. These are exceedingly elegant, and 
the view from Blythsiwrood Square, enchanting. There are also in this 
vieinity several curved streets, called crescents; as Woodside Crescent, 
Elmbank Creseent, ete. 

The idea that ] was really in Seotland, seemed like an illusion; so short 
atime since was [ wondering to find myself in Alabama, and dreading a 
long voyage across the Atlantic. And now that it was accomplished, 
and all the disagreeables of the passage forgotten, [ considered myself 
amply repaid for the privations and apprehensions I had undergone, 

I cannot des.ribe to you the Botanic Garden—the most enchanting of 
places, O , Who has visited the principal cities of Europe, and is 
therefore better qualified than myself to judge, says that it equals, if it 
does not exceed, any he has seen before. It slopes down to a charming 
little stream ealled Kelvin Water, (all their small streams the Scoteh call 
waters ;) aleng the banks of which a path winds up and down through 
magnificent trees and shrubbery. In one place, a large tree grows hori- 
zontally from the banks, hanging entirely over the water; Capt. R—— 
and Mr. B went out upon it to the farthest extremity. On the oppo- 
site side of the stream are factories ; and towering up beyond them, high 
hills,on which we see beautiful buildings, glittering among the trees in 
which they are partially embowered. 

The Conservatory is of great extent, containing an immense variety of 
plants, shrubs and trees, from all countries; many apartments are entirely 
covered with glass. There are orange, lemon, lime, coffee, tea, and, indeed, 
trees from all quarters of the globe ; the East Indies and the West. The 
Cactus tribe alone made an extensive family. We saw, too, a parrot of the 
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purest white, having a head-tuft of bright yellow feathers; a large oy) 
an eagle, and two baboons. In a pretty pond, in one of the valleys, Were 
several ducks and a swan, so tame that they would come and eat from oy 
hands. Capt, C-s-e’s taste, however, did not agree very well with our 
for he soon grew weary and said he would “ rather, at any time, see, 
patch of pumpkins and a field of potatoes!” 

Most of the party left at seven o’clock, for various reasons: Mr, B__ 
had an appointment in the city at eight, and as he chaperoned Miss C-\, 
she was obliged to go also. Capt. C-l-e snd lady returned on aceoyy; 
of their child ; Capt. C-s—e for want of taste to enjoy the scene, and his 
wife to please him; and the other gentlemen for fear of losing thei, 
chance in the cab. O and myself preferred running the risk of walk. 
ing back, for the sake of hearing a band of music expected at eight o'clock. 
We were disappointed, however ; the band did not come out. We commen. 
ced walking back over a beautiful road, thickly shaded by broadly branching 
trees. About nine o’clock—not far from sun-set—we succeeded in ip. 
ducing a cabman to carry us two-thirds of the way; he being unwilling to 
go farther, expecting a load next trip. We had twice to stop and pay tol! 
where there was no bridge or other apparent reason for such a demand. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








X. 
SONNET. 


TO A FRIEND. 





BY C, 8. 





My heart is but a casket, firmly knit, 
And many a jewel have I treasured there ; 
And yet, dear friend, there never was in it, 
Than thy untarnished name, a pearl more fair. 
Oft do I gaze with pleasure and delight 
Upon the brilliant luster thine displays ; 
And still while fondly gazing, thine will raise 
A lustrous flash, more brilliant still, and bright. 
’ Tis thus while we on others’ virtues dwell, 
Those virtues kindle with a brighter glow. 
The praise deserved for deeds intended well, 
Is the best tribute friendship can bestow. 
Long may your name, the brightest and the best 
Of all my cherished treasures, far outshine the rest. 
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| —Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By At- 
exanper VoN Humnotpt. Translated from the German, by E. C. Otte. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 375 & 367. 


Turs great work of the distinguished traveler is got up in the best style of me- 
chanical execution—-a style worthy the object, its author, and its publishers. We 
forbear giving the work the notice it deserves at present, as we design taking it 
ap at the earliest opportunity, for as careful a perusal as our limited time will 


admit. 
—For sale by L. W. Hatt. 





*—Mopern Literature anp Literary Men: Being a Second Gallery of 
Literary Portraits. By Georcs Gitrititan, Reprinted entire from the 
London Edition, New York: D. Appleton g Co., 200 Broadway. pp. 


376 12mo. 


Tais work comes as a necessary and agreeable successor to the former ‘ Gallery,’ 
retouching with a light pencil, some of the pictures before unveiled to the public 
gaze, beside, exhibiting several new ones from originals of Jess note. We are 
among those who find in the works of Gilfillan more to admire than to consign to 
the carping of the critical forceps—more to gratify literary sensuality, than to sate 
the mawkishness of an over-refined taste. This work is reserved for a Review. 

— For sale at WyNkoopr’s. 





$—Tue History or Penpennts. By W.M.Tuackeray. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


No. 4—-long delayed on account of the author's illness—is at Jast out, and 
closes vol. Ist. It is unquestionably a richer No. for those of literary taste than 
any of its predecessors, as it makes a writer of the hero, taking him into the society 
of authors and publishers, and admitting the reader very unreservedly behind the 
scenes, The whole thing is done up in caricature, and very broad caricature, too ; 
such as cannot prove acceptable to the rival journalists and publishers whom it 
victimizes. In fact, the London press is already down upon the inveterate hu- 
morist ; the result of which is fortunate, insomuch as it calls out an admirable letter 
from Thackeray to the Morning Chronicle in reply. 
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We counsel all young men who have a rage for letters, and cherish the CUFiogg 
idea of making literature a profession, to follow Pen through this fourth x, 
accompanying him in all his expeditions, from his own little rooms in the Temp, 
to the soulless Bungay’s great emporium in the Strand, and his vulgar dinners 
and from the drawing rooms of the great to the Fleet Prison, where, by a drunke, 
yet good and able debtor, are indited those articles which so please the ¢ wrt 
denizens of the former resorts. | 


The following describes a London newspaper office : 


‘Tuey were passing through the Strand as they talked, and by a Newspaper 
office, which was all lighted up and bright. Reporters were coming out oj the 
place, or rushing up to it in cabs; there were lamps burning in the editors’ rooy, 
and above, where the compositors were at work: the windows of the buildjp, 
were in a blaze of gas. 

‘Look at that, Pen” Warrington said. ‘There she is—the great engine—<), 
never sleeps. She has her embassadors in every quarter of the world—her coy;, 
ers upon every road. Her officers march along with armies, and her enyoys 
walk into statesmen’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yonder journal has 4p 
agent, at this minute, giving bribes at Madrid ; and another inspecting the prict 
potatoes in Covent Garden. Look! here comes the Foreign Express gal'oping 
in. They will be able to give newsto Downing-street to morrow: funds will rise 
or fall, fortunes be made or lost; Lord B. will get up, and, holding the paper i 
his hand, and seeing the noble marquis in his place, will make a great spee 
and—and Mr, Doolan will be called away from his supper at the Back Kitchen 
for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees the mail on the newspaper sheet betor 
goes to his own. 


Ilere is a good hit at a very common personage : 


‘Tue courage of young critics is prodigious: they clamber up to the judgment 
seat, and, with scarce a hesitation, give their opinion upon works the most intr 
cate or profound. Had Macaulay’s Listory or Herschel’s Astronomy been | 
betore Pen at this period, he would have looked through the volumes, meditat 
his opinion over a cigar, and signified his august approval of either author, as 
the critic bad been their born superior and indulgent master and patron. By the 
help of the Biographie Universelle or the British Museum, he would be able t 
take a rapid resume ot a historical period, and allude to names, dates, and facts 
in such a masterly, easy way, as to astonish his mamma at home, who wonder 
where her boy could have acquired such a prodigious store of reading; and hin- 
self, too, when be came to read over his articles two or three months aftey they 
had been composed, and when he had forgotten the subject and the books wh 
he had consulted. At that period of his life Mr. Pen owns, that he would: 
have hesitated, at twenty-four hour’s notice, to pass an opiaion upon the greatest 
scholars, or to give a judgment upon the Encyclopedia.’ 


—For sale by L. W. Hatt. 


4.—Snerwoop's Manvar ror Macnetizine, with the Vibrating Magnetic Mo- 
chine, and for the Magnetic or Duodynamic Treatment of Diseases; wit 
a brief Synopsis of Animal Magnetism, Homeopathy and Allopathy, with 
Anatomical and other Illustrations. Revised by H. H. Sherwood’s Suc- 
cessors. New York: Fowlers ¢ Wells. 


Tue character and design of this little work are sufficiently explained on its Tit 
Page; its instructions for the use of the Machine are clear and explicit; the: 
placing in the hands of any intelligent person, the means of testing the utility «' 
Magnetisin as a remedy for many of the ills which flesh is heir to. 
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ction s.—Brexe’s Dictionary or Mecuanics, Encing Work, anp ENGINEERING. 
oY New York: D. Appleton § Co, 
Temple Nos. 4 and 5 of this splendid scientific work have been received. In No. 4, 
nner che subject of Boilers is concluded, Bolting and Boring Machines described, 
unker and elaborate essays given on Boring tools and the art of Brick making. 

ourt}; The longer articles in No. 5 are Bridges, Button Machinery, Byrnegraph 


Calender, Calico Machine, Candles, Cannons, Carding Engines, Cask Gag- 

ing, and Casting and Founding. 

For ability, research and mechanical execution, this Dictionary surpasses every 

Of the work ever published in America. Not only the mechanic and man of practical 
. science should consider it indispensable to their business, but every one claiming 

ty be generally intelligemt will find it invaluable. 

nthe Wryxoor has the Nes. 





§.—Tue Grammar Scuoot Reaper: containing the essential principles a/ 
I rise Elocution and a series of Exercises in Reading ; designed for classes in 
we Grammar Schools. By Satem Town, LL. D., Portland: Sanborn g- Car- 
ter. 1850. 8v0. pp. 360. 


Tis work is designed for the class of Schools in New England preposterousl, 
styled Grammar Schools, and is doubtless well fitted for its object. It generally 
resembles the Third and Fourth Readers of Town's Scrics, between which it is 

nent designed to hold an intermediate place, embracing those characteristics which have 
_ rendered that series so widely and deservedly popular. 





! 7.—Tue Nationa, Arirumetic, on the Inductive System; combining the 
acts Analytic and Synthetic methods, together with the Canceling System ; 
ss forming a complete Mercantile Arithmetic. By Bens, Greenvear, A. M. 
“ New Edition. Boston: Robert S. Davis. 1850. pp. 360. 


Tuts is emphatically a higher Arithmetic ; commencing with a history of the 
Science, and leading the pupil through every imaginable difficulty which would 
be likely to assail him in a business life. While not nearly as purely Scientific a 
work as Perkins’ Higher Arithmetic, it yet gives the student more of the disci- 
pline which he will need in the ordinary occupations of a money-making life. 
While Perkins’ book would make the better scholar, Greenleaf’s would fashion 


{a- the more thorough merchant or banker. 
wth We should hesitate to recommend its introduction into classes not already well 
ith versed in the operations of ordinary Arithmetic, For such, it would furnish a 


very sufficient and satisfying labor. 
Taz Cup's First Book 1x Arrrumetic. By Nezrson M. Horsroox, A 
Practical Teacher. Portland : Sanborn § Carter. 


A LirtLe work of which, ftom a hasty examination, we think exceedingly well. 
It is simple and natural in arrangement, and capable of taking children through the 
VOL, I. 17 
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clements of the Science from the point where they commence, to that at whic) 
they are able to grapple with Colburn. 





S.—Exrianation AND History oF THE Mysterious CoMMUNION witu Srp). 
comprehending the Rise and Progress of the Mysterious Noises in West,,, 
New York, generally received as Spiritual Communications, By —;,,, 
W. Carron and Wenry D. Barron. Auburn, N. Y.: Capron 4- Barro, 
1850. 

Tue second edition of this work, enlarged, revised, and authorized, is bes. 
us, claiming a notice, We can give an opinion of the book, as a book, in yor: 
short space ; but to pretend to judge of the truth or falsehood of its teaching 
without an investigation of the thing itself which is here claimed to be expound, 
is far more than we dare undertake. 

Every imaginable thing has been said with reference to the ‘ rappings’ in yw 
tion, from the most rapturous and enthusiastic protestations of tlieir gonuinen ss 
as spiritual manifestations, to the lowest ridicule which the most valgar and m:\) 
eyed of men could command. Of all these, however, we have read but |in! 
preferring rather to pause till we might judge of the mystery from its own tex: 
mony. While we are far from disbelieving the existenee of disembodied spirits, 
their proximity to ourselves, and possible influence over our movements, we + 
cannot refrain from the misgiving that the ‘ rappings’ are rather the offspring 
delusion or imposture than any wish on the part of such spirits to manifest the 
selves sensuously to their brethren in the flesh. The story of the Cock-la) 
ghost and multitudes similar, are still too new to admit of rash credence: a 
there seems to us an atmosphere of ignorance and humbug surrounding th 
tory of these noises which we confess not greatly to our taste. 

This ‘ Explanation’ is a pamphiet of ninety-six pages, made up of narrati 
spiritual reasonings, correspondence, &c. &c.; printed in ordinary style, and | 
erally seasoned with errors, typographical, grammatical and rhetorical. Still, w! 
portions we have read, possess a sort of interest, and we should judge that 
one possessing a fair development of the marvelous, and little critical taste, w: 
find it a readable book. ‘To all, we commend its perusal, on account of the 
tention this subject has attracted, and its intrinsic importance, whether it be u 
or humbug. 


o-~ —- 


9.—Leronarp Scott & Co.’s Rervsrications. 

One of the pleasantest of our editorial duties is looking over the Reprints of th 
above firm. In them we find the essence, not only of British and foreign politi 
but a condénsation of the literature and science of Europe, shorn of the prolix! 
of the schools and the lumber of the text-books. The advent of the Reviews 
essentially the dawn of a new age in literature ; one in which it received a chara 
ter and an impulse,—as important in its future history as was the application of 
steam to mechanics, or electricity to the telegraph. To the honor of Great Brian 
be it said, to her sons is the world indebted for ushering in this revolution in 
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Republic of Letters, and placing the new dynasty on a permanent basis. In 
America, the British Reviews have had several imitators ; most of which, to our 
sorrow, have borne so indistinct a resemblance as to be recognizable only to the 
kindest, most hopeful, and most imaginative of our savans, and have passed of! 
like the ephemera at the setting of the orb which warmed them into existence. 
The pioneer in periodical literature was the Epinaurcu Review, whose list of 
contributors has presented, as it still presents, the names of writers as vigorous 
and as original, as any the age could boast. That it sustains the character and 
putation it acquired in its palmiest days, we think will not be questioned, even 


re 
by the admirers of Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Brougha n, Hazlitt, and the other 


stars in the constellation of literary worthies, who erewhile contributed to its 


pages. 
The current No. of the Epinsureu contains several able and complete papers , 


among which we find, and can particularly reeommend ‘ Colonization ;’ * ‘The 
British Mines ;’ Orange ‘ Processions ;’ Lamartine’s ‘ Historie de la Revolution 
de 1848’ besides an article on ‘ Sanitary Reform,’ and several Reviews, 

From an able essay, entitled ‘ Turkey and Christendom, in which we get a 
rapid but distinct sketch of the history and fortunes of the Ottoman Empire from 
its foundation up to the present day, and a birdseye view of the policy which ac 
tuates the courts of Christendom in reference to it, we extract the concluding 
paragraphs : 


‘Wuart is called, indeed. ‘ the Eastern Question, may be said to have Leen 
fully constituted at the close of the war. The opinion still survived, and, in fact, 
since the days of Catharine II., seemed gradually to have been confirmed, that the 
national existence of Turkey had reached its appointed term, and could only be 
protracted by the artificial suspense which the Jealousies of Europe might combine 
to create. An element too of singular importance in the question now made itselt 
visible. An interest was claimed, whether sincerely or otherwise, vet with great 
plausibility, by the Christian Powers of Europe in the Christian subjects of the 
Porte; and as these were mostly members of the Greek church. the svimpatines 


and pretensions of Russia naturally assumed a peculiar prominence. The libera- 
tion of Greece and the incidents, whether of argument or violence, attending its 
accomplishment, furnish a sufficient exemplification of the views and considera 
tions Which were thus introduced upon the political stage, and which, it is evident 
have ever since been sieadily increasing in significance and weight. Still, 
strong counterpoise remained in the conviction felt by all European cabinets but 
one, that the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, in its substantial integrity, was 
necessary to the prospective peace of Europe; and although this sentiment might, 
in some quarters, be reducible into a simple objection to a monopoly of the spo! 
yet the difficulties of a partition were so great that, eventually, all parties coincided 
in a resolution to stave oif the crisis, and postpone a question which they were 
unable to solve—with any satisfaction to themselves. 


‘Such then is the position of the Ottoman Empine. Prostrate, to all appearance, 
at the feet of its vigilant and redoubtable foe, it is maintained, in a precarious se 
eurtiy, by the jealousies rather than the sympathies of surrounding nations: For, 
although on more than one occasion, it has exhibited an unlooked-for vitality in 
the hour of peril, yet the experience of recent years forbids all further reliance 
on such resources. The Danube and the Balkan are no longer barriers. Adrian 
ple has been already once reached ; and between that city to Constantinople there 
intervenes but a step. 


at 


‘Histor.ans have frequently indulged in speculations upon the causes of tuis 
decline, But the question lies, we think, within narrow limits. Jt is less the 
decay of one of the antagonists, than the growth of the other, which bas so dis- 
turled the balauce between them. The armies which were overthrown by te 
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Bajazets and the Amuraths bore no comparison to those encountered by Mahmood 
nor is it probable that the great Solyman, in the height of his power, eould hay. 
ever made head against such a force as that now wielded by the reigning Cz, 
Turkey, in short, has been stationary, while other nations have advanced. This 
is one of the consequences due mainly to the character of the national religioy 
though it would be incorrect to attribute to this most important influence resy)). 
exclusively prejudicial It is true that fanaticism has produced social insecyr}y, 
as well as political stagnation, and that the false prophets of Ottoman history hay. 
been more numerous and successful than the pretenders or usurpers of any othe; 
history whatever. But, on the other hand, the sanctity which the theocratic prin. 
ciple communicated to the reigning House has proved its inviolable safeguard j, 
the crisis of revolution; and the reversion of the holy Kalifate which Selim | 
secured from the last phantom representative of the Abbasides conveyed no jp. 
significant authority to the Commander of the F...thful. In virtue of this title, the 
supremacy of the Sublime Porte was recognised by all the orthodox Mussu)may 
world; so that an appeal based upon the obligations involved if it was actual) 
in 1799, transmitted to Constantinople from Seringapatam, 


‘It is aremarkable feature in the history of the Ottoman and Russian Empire:, 
that the destinies of both should be matt 'r of long-descended tradition and commoy 
acceptance in the minds of the people. ‘Though the establishment of the Turks 
in E wope is now of such respectable antiquity that its fourth, and perhaps fate: 
contenary draws nigh, and though their rights of dominion have acquired a title be- 
yond that of mere prescription, yet the nation itself, as has been observed by « 
historian not often distinguished by such felicitous brevity of expression, is still on! 
‘encamped’ on its conquests. They have never comported themselves, either po- 
litically or socially, as if they anticipated in Europe any continuing home. Otto- 
man legends relate how a belief arose, even in the very hour of conquest, that th: 
banner of the Cross would again be some day carried to the brink of the Straits 
and it is said that this misgivingis traceable in the selection of the Asiatic shore for 
the final resting-place of true believers. It is certain, too, that from the first dei. 
nite apparition of the Russian Empire, they instinctively recognized the antagonist: 
of fate. Europe had hardly learned the titles of the Czar, when the gaze of the 
Porte was uneasily directed to the new metropolis on the Neva; throughout the 
whole century, notwithstanding its chequered incidents, the impression was neve: 
weakened; and to this day the inhabitants of Constantinople point out the particu- 
lar gate by which the Muscovite troops are to enter the City of Promise. Nor ar 
the traditions less vivid on the other side. Although the visible ambition of th: 
Imperial Court may have been generated by the creations of Peter and the con- 
quests of Catharine, yet the impressions popularly current flow from an earlier and 
a less corrupted source. The ancient relations of Russia with the capital of the 
Cwsars, the early hostilities, the subsequent alliances, and the presumed inheritance 
of Ivan, are all matter of national legend; and combine, with the appeal to religiv: 
and the incitements of pride, to make the recovery of Constantinople from th 
Ottoman appear an obligatory as well as a predestined work. The spirit in which tl: 
Russian legions would march to the Bosphorus would, probably, differ little from 
that in which Grenada was invested by the levies of Castile. 

‘Yet, with all these palliatives of conquest, and all this sem!!ance of warran' 
it is unquestionable that the sentiments which the occupation of Constantinople bj 
Russia might awaken in the cabinets of Europe would be seconded by the opinio! 
of every people between the Vistula and the Atlantic. Though the Turks, eve! 
in the fourth century of their European existence, still sit like barbarous conquer 
ors on the lands they won, though hes retain in servitude and degradation millions 
of Christian subjects, though they perpetuate the hopeless desolation of vast pro- 
vinees, and though these provinces are the very fairest regions of the known wore 
and the most famous scenes of ancient story ;--yet for all this, in the event of an 
invasion, they would command the sympathy and favor of thousands to whom the 
‘balance of power’ would be a sttange and unintelligible proposition, For ‘he con- 
clusions of statesmen there would no doubt be sufficient warrant in the obvious 
danger to public peace and freedom from the aggrandizement, by such vast acqus- 
tions, of a power already so menacing and aggressive as Russia; but their mua 

source, we think, must be sought in that popular instinct which naturally inclines 
to the weaker side, and with a stronger and more decided bias as the violence %- 
tempted to be exercised is more gratuitous—and cruel. The considerations whics 
now tend to the disparagement of the Turks are feeble and inoperative, compte® 
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with those which are acting in their favor. They are semi-barbarians, and they are 
mis-believers: they-have not improved, by the policy or enlightenment of their 
rule, the title which they originally derived from conquest: but they are as they 
were made. ‘They retain their native impress of character, and they have repeat- 
edly shamed States 0: more lofty pretensions, by their magnanimity, their generos- 
ty, their unswerving adherence to their plighted faith and presumptive cuties, and 
by that disdainful grandeur ef soul which refuses to avail itself of another's error, 
and renders to misfortune a homage which had never been extorted frum them by 
power. Very recent events have shown that the communication of European 
forma to Ottoman institutions, however it may have affected the vigor and elasticity 
of the national strength, has, at least, not impaired the national virtues; nor has 
there, probably, been any period since the war, at which the encroachments of an 
overgrown power upon its defenceless neighbor would excite more general indigne- 
tion or induce more serious results. ‘These are things within the daily observation 
of all; what we have previously deduced from the less obvious facts of history may 
elucidate, we hope, the character of the long-pending crisis, and facilitate the com- 
prehension of the great problem which will be one day solved.’ 


Tur Lonpon QuarTERLY maintains its original high tory principles, with the 
inereased vigor awakened by the predominance of whig counsels in the halls of 
St. James, and the emasculation of European Liberties by the Reaction of 1849. 
Although few Americans, we trust, can be found who will assent to the high-toned 
Conservatism of this publication, there are many who recognise the necessity of 
studying its principles in order to comprehend fully the grounds of difference be- 
tween the two great parties which divide British Polities, It is believed, however, 
that many American readers of the Quarterly will not quarrel with the senti- 
ments of the article entitled ‘ Free Trade ;’ a portion of which we will extract for 
the purpose of showing the ground oecupied by this publication, on a great question 
f national policy. The fact that it is a british view of the subject, does not 
render it unfit for consideration in a country like ours where so much diversity of 
pinion exists. 

After the presentation of statistics, showing the falling off of British deportations 
luring the term of years in which the commercial poliey of Great Britain has 
coincided most nearly with the free trade policy, and the relative increase of im- 
ports, the following reflections are indulged in : 


‘But in the melancholy picture it has been our duty to trace, does no bright speck 
present itself, calculated to cheer the desponding observer of the deeds and the 
signs of the times, and to encourage the patriot in his efforts to check the torrent 
that seems ready to overwhelm the country with a flood of calamities, engulfing its 
prosperity, comfort, and national independence? Yes! asin the physical, so in 
the moral world, the great Disposer of all has decreed that action and reaction shall 
he equal and contrary. ‘The fever produced by ‘ false science’ is over—-reaction is 
progressing—-and sound philosophy will soon lead to a renovation of health and 
vigor. There is no teaching like that of experience; and when every class and 
every interest of the nation can be asked the simple question, What have you 
gained by Free Trade? with the certainty that the universal answer will be, Noth- 
ng!—it is beyond all question that the ‘ Unsound Social Philosophy’ we have been 
combating closely approache# its term. That this is the reviving conviction of the 
thoughtful we know; that it is the already widely extended, and still rapidly ex- 
tending determination of the people, we rejoice to perceive. Maddened by the 
sumulants administered to them by the apostles of a selfish, sordid, and degrading 
creed, the masses of the British nation have allowed themselves to be rendered the 
blind instruments fur effecting objects which, if faithfully represented to them in 
their sober moments, they would have discerned to be suicidal. Cheapness was 
declared to them to be the only blessing, and typified to them in a cheap loaf, no 
wonder they surrendered themselves to the delusion. But they have lived to find 
that it means also cheap labor, and that the cheapest labor will always be that in 


which the laborer will be content with the smallest portion of the necessari@s, con- 
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veniencies, and comforts of life. Free Trade knows this too, and Free Taq, 
knows also that this cheap labor is not to be found in Britain, and therefore imports 
itin the shape of produce from abroad, consigning the domestic laborer to displac, 

ment from employment, distress, destitution, the Union-poorhouse, or expatriation 
‘lo a perception of these truths the masses are everywhere awaking; and by th, 
process of a high morel retribution, as through their agency, under mischievous 
guidance, the evil was perpetrated, so by their agency, under upright and fearles, 
leading, will the wrong be redressed. This is as it should be; for better is it tha 
the extirpation of the heresy should follow public opinion springing from the inte! 
ligence of the people, than thatit should be the result of legislation forced forwar 

try the refined and educated classes alone. Yet on these latter, at this momentoy. 
crisis of our social history, are devolved duties of no common order. The peop). 
must have leaders—and if men of station and influence shrink from identifying 
themselves frankly and cordially with their more humble fellow citizens, they mus 
not be surprised if the masses should again fall into the hands of selfish and design- 
ing demagogues. Free Trade has failed, and will soon be detested. Cheap bread 
has failed, and is distrusted. Cheap labor is felt to be ruinous. Bat a ery for 
cheap Government may be raised as a new delusion; and when an ex-Minister 
publicly proclaims that ‘ contracts, although they may be settled by Act of Parlia 
iment, are not binding, if they are not rightly settled,’ it is time even for easy fund- 
holders to look about them. With these views we have regarded with deep interes! 
the establishment of the ‘ National Association for the Protection of British Indu: 

try and Capital.” We have watched its progress with solicitude, and we regari 
with confident hope the extraordinary success that has attended its efforts. It bids 
fair to supply all that is needful to the friends of Protection throughout the count 
~ a focus for the concentration of their exertions--directions for ensuring prompt 

tude and unity of action--leaders to conduct them in the right path—power, vigor 
discipline, resolution. ‘The course they have hitherto adopted has been worthy ot 
all praise; and we have seen with pleasure that a momentary cloud threatening ¢i- 
vision has been dispelled by discreet forbearance, without compromise of consistency 

and has led to an important accession of influence and power, and to increased unity 
of purpose and action. 

‘And now we must conclude. We have in great degree confined ourselves | 
proving how unsound is the social philosophy embodied in the Free Trade policy.- 
it would be even an easier task to prove its pernicious moral tendencies. It is in 
its very essence a mercenary, unsocial, demoralizing system, opposed to all generous 
actions, all kindly feelings. Based on selfishness--the most pervading as well a 
the most powerful of our vicious propensities—it directs that impulse into the low 
est of all channels, the mere sordid pursuitof wealth. It teaches competition an 
isolation instead of co Gperation and brotherhood; it substitutes a vague and im- 
practicable cosmopolitism for a lofty and ennobling patriotism; it disregards th: 
claims of humanity towards the poor, if opposed to the pecuniary interests of the 
rich; it takes no account of all that should exalt man in the scale of being, but 
elevates to exclusive importance his most degrading tendencies. Wealth is its end 
and aim, and Mammon its divinity. We cannot altogether regret with Burke that 
‘the age of chivalry is past;’ and though we do with him regret that ‘an age o! 
sophists, of economists, and of calculators has succeeded,’ we still trust that * the 
glory of England is not yet extinguished for ever.’ 


Tue Wesrainster Review, with its manly and intelligent liberality, its re- 
search and taste, is no whit behind any of its elder brethren in interest or valu 
[t has occasioned us a mournful regret to look through its pages ; regret that we 
were not able to devote the necessary days to a careful study of its elaborate and 
well-digested contents. We cut the leaves and glanced at the titles of the nin 
stately articles occupying the first‘125 pages, reading a few sentences of each—jus' 
enough to excite admiration of their vigorous style and elevated thoughts—and 
passed on with a sigh to the shorter notices which complete the No, Of these, 
under the head of ‘ Foreign Literature,’ are five short reviews of books in othe 
languages; and in addition, thirty-three ‘ Miscellaneous Notices,’ similar \® 
character, of English and American works. 
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4s our limits forbid long extracts, we are obliged to confine ourselves to these 


In noticing a book of Swiss travels, the reviewer says, 


‘Tue environs of the beautiful lake of Como appear to have become a sort of 
European rendezvous. Russian nobles, German princes and princesses, Parisian 
hankers and opera dancers, almost outnumber the Lombard nobles in the villas on 
ts banks. It lies between higher mountains than the Lago Maggiore, as the Alpine 
peaks that rise on the right and left, reach an altitude of seven or eight thousand 
‘eet, Whence a succession of picturesque terraces descend to the water's edge. As 
the cultivation reaches to a considerable height on these mountains, chesnut groves, 
and villages, and church steeples are often seen hanging one above another, fur- 
nishing a richer fringe to the Jake than can usually be found in Switzerland. The 
division into three branches, running to different points of the compass, and afford- 
ing by that means a great variety of scenery, also adds to its attraction. With its 
two southern arms it encircles the lovely district of Brienza, with its gardens, vil- 
lages, and miniature Jakes, and among the other charms of the lake of Como we 
must not overlook its having been the scene of Manzoni’s romance, the ‘ Promessi 
Sposi,’ almost as well known in England as to the Italians themselves,’ 


- > - < * * - . « 


‘During his stay in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, the author took occasion 
to visit the celebrated little ‘ Sette Communi,’ said, on very good grounds, to be 
descendants of the Cimbri, defeated by Marius, near Verona, and who fled from the 
hattle-field into the mountains. It cannot be that the idea of their origin was, as 
has been sometimes supposed, the fanciful offspring of some learned brain, for the 
tradition is commonly current both among the people of the mountains and their 
Italian neighbors. ‘They call themselves Cimbir people, and their dialect Cimbro. 

Noi sette Communi parlano Cinbro,’ they say to travelers, who make an inquiry 
nm the subject. 


‘There does not appear to be anything in the fact itself to awaken skepticism 
ind, indeed, almost a regular chain of colonies of these and kindred races may be 
traced from this its advanced posts, to their homes in the far north. <A parchment, 
preserved at Ober Hasle, in the Canton of Berne, contains the record of a far more 
remarkable settlement, in which six thousand men are said to have come in a year 
of famine, from Swedeland—and one thousand two hundred from Friesland, and 
making a league among themselves to hold together, and share all their fortunes, 
‘in joy or sorrow, on the land, or on the sea, in all things great and small, which 
(iod shall send them,’ to have traversed Germany, and journeyed till they came to 
a country ‘ with high rocks and mountains, and full of valleys and lakes’ (namely, 
the present cantons of Sehwyz and Unterwalden), which pleased the Swedes, be- 
cause it was like their old country. There aecordingly, we are told, they estab- 
lished themselves, tilled the ground, kept flocks and herds, ‘ stood faithfully by on 
another, and their children grew up to be men great and strong like giants.’ ’ 


In noticing the‘ Letters of Wm. Von Humboldt,’ the critic has introduced the 
cident on which the correspondence was founded ; one of the finest with which 
we ever became acquainted. While a student at Gdttingen, Humboldt passed three 
happy days at Pyrmont with a young lady previously a stranger, in whose album, 
at parting, he left a few lines which she treasured with sincere but secret regard. 
Twenty-six years later in life, after having been fourteen years most happily mar- 
tied toa rich and noble lady, and while, surrounded by a charming family, he 
was enjoying the highest honors in the State, he received this album-leaf with a 
letter from the lady he had so briefly but pleasantly known. She also had married, 
and become, at the expiration of five years, a childless widow; her estates had 
been sacrificed in the service of her country, without any remuneration, and she 
was reduced to a state nearly of destitution. At this period, the thoug}ft of ad- 
dressing for aid, her unforgotten friend, now distinguished and powerful, occurred 
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to her; and the album-leaf was used as a token of remembrance. Thi first pay, 
of her touching epistle is thus given : 


‘To Baron von Humpotpt, 
‘ Prussian State-Minister at the Congress of Vienna. 


‘Ir is not to your Excellency, nor to the Prussian State-Minister, but to +;, 
never-to-be-forgotten friend of my youth, whose image I have cherished and pp... 
erenced for many years, but who never again heard of the young girl whom he o», 
met, and with whom in his youth he passed three happy days, the memory of wh, 
is yet animating and inspiring, that I now address myself. The name to which +), 
world now looks with such high expectation, the position to which your meyt, 
endowments early raised you, rendered it easy for me to hear of you, and to accor. 
pany you in thought. I rejoiced in all the great and noble things I heard or read 
you, participated in the truth and fidelity of the picture, and endeavored as former|, 
to penetrate and follow, even when I could not quite comprehend the mind q),) 
spirit from which they proceeded. Such things may be signified, but cannot be ey. 
pressed by words. ‘To see you again, even at a distance, has ever been a vain wis) 
Ihave heard, however, more circumstantially from friends who were lately {; 
some time in Berlin, what I knew already, that your excellency is very happil; 
married to an intellectual and excellent lady, and that you are the father of amiab! 
and promising children. 


‘I here enclose a small leaf, which will recall to your mind the three happy day, 
we spent together in our youth in Pyrmont. Ihave preserved this dear little |ea; 
more carefully than all the other relics of my youth, as the only token and sea! 
the purest, and at the same time, the truest earthly joy fate has ever presented : 
me. This little leaf (which I beg may be returned to me) will recall to your Ey 
ceilency an acquaintance, the recollection of which the great scenes and events 0: 
life must long ago have extinguished. Such impressions are deeper and more inde’. 
ible in the female mind, especially when, as with me (what hesitation ought | | 
experience in giving this proof of my regard after the lapse of twenty-six years 
the first unknown and unacknowledged emotions of awakening leve were of a me: 
tal kind, as they must always be with the young who are of anoble nature. Fo: 
the development of the female character, it is always of the highest importance 1: 
what manner the feelings are first awakened. And certainly there was nothing 
sad or painful connected with my first awakenings, which exercised the greates' 
influence on my mind and character.’ 


The reply of the noble-hearted statesman is no less admirable, as the followin. 
portion will show : 


Vienna, November 3rd, 1814. 


‘[ THIS morning received your letter of 18th October, and cannot express to you 
how much your remembrance has touched and gladdened me. I have always r 
garded our meeting at Pyrmont as a wonderful ordination of fate, and you are muc!: 
mistaken if you think you passed over me like a mere fugitive youthful apparation 
1 thought of you very often, and inquired after you frequently, but always fruitless- 
ly. Lbelieved you were married, and fancied you surrounded by children, an 
moving in a circle where you had long since forgotten me, and that I alone had pre- 
served the recollection of those youthful days. I now learn that life has been t 
you a very checkered scene. Had you written to me at the time your suffering: 
were at the height, perhaps my answers might have been of service to you. be- 
lieve me, dear Charlotte,--(do not be offended at this familiar epithet, since thes 
letters will be read by none but ourselves)--human beings cannot confide too much in 
each other. I learn now for the first time, and from yourself, that I made a deeper 
impression on you at that time than [had imagined. Those lines of my own, which 
I see again after such a lapse of time, are like a voice from another world. Iam 
happy to say—for it is true cause for happiness—-that I have no need to be ashamed 
of any feeling I entertained in my youth; and, believe me, I am quite as single- 
minded now as I was then. Every word of your letter has taken a deep hold upon 
me; I place myself in your situation, and I thank you from my very heart that you 
have né lost faith in me, and that you consider me worthy of your confidence. 
Write to me, then, more at length, if you consider it worth the trouble, without 
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ceremony, and with perfect confidence, of all that I might perhaps have acquired a 
nght to know had I seen you again. 


This correspondence, thus singularly commenced, continued till his death. 


The Feb. No. of Buackwoop presents more than its usual amount of light and 
spicy reading, besides a Review of Irving's ‘ Oliver Goldsmith, and a political 
article on ‘ British Agriculture and Foreign Competition.’ The former is a 
paper highly commendatory of the manner in which Mr. Irving has executed his 
task: though as if to render it complete as a criticism, an occasional fault or fallacy, 
of immaterial import, is claimed to have been discovered. The political essay ad- 
voeates the tariff views of the Quarterly. 

Terms, For the Quarterlies and Blackwood $3,00 single, or $10,00 for four 
Reviews amd Blackwood, 





10.—Massacnvsetts QuarterLy Review for March. 

Joun ArrLeTon contributes the leading article on ‘ Judicial Oaths,’ in which 
the customs of different nations are interestingly detailed and arguments adduced 
to show that their use is not only idle, but positively demoralizing and unjust. We 
are constrained to confess that these arguments seem to us laden with truth and 
demand serious attention. 

No. Il. is a very short review of Prof. Wilhelm’s collection of lyric German 
poems, and consists mostly of a few translations from the book. Some of these wi 
think very felicitous ; especially that of ‘ Expectation’ which we took the trouble 
to compare carefully with Bulwer’s translation of the same poem, drawing from 
our labor a conclusion much in favor of the present effort. 

No. Ifl. isa pungent criticism of two religious works ; in which the writer, Mr 
Weiss, very ably discusses certain points of Theology about which we know, and 
a which we are able to comprehend, positively nothing at all, except that the 
reviewer and the reviewed disagree in opinion, each being infalibly right! 

In the fourth paper—a review of Emerson's writings and character, by Tur0- 
DORE ParKER,—we have a completely characteristic production, eombining its 
author’s peculiarities of religious sentiment, sturdy independence, and strong 
thought. He opens thus: 

‘ Wuewn a hen lays an egg in the farmer’s mow, she cackles quite loud and long. 
‘See,’ says the complacent bird, ‘ see what an egg I have laid!’ all the other hens 
cackle in sympathy, and seem to say, ‘ what a nice egg has got laid! was there ever 
such a family of hens as our family?’ But the cackling is heard only a short dis- 
tance, in the neighboring barnyards; a few yards above, the blue sky is silent. By 
and by the rest will drop their daily burthen, and she will cackle with them in sym- 
pathy--but ere long the cackling is still: the egg has done its service, been addled, 
or eaten, or perhaps proved fertile of a chick, dnd it is forgotten, as well as the 
cackler who laid the ephemeral thing. But when an acorn in June first uncloses 
its shell, and the young oak puts out its earliest shoot, there is no noise; none at- 
tending its growth, yet it is destined to last some half a thousand years as a living 
tree, and serve as long after that for sound timber. Slowly and in silence, unseen 
in the dim recesses of the earth, the diamond gets formed by small accretions, age 
after age. There is no cackling in the caverns of the deep, as atom journeys to ite 
fellow atom and the crystal is s owly getting made, to shine on the bosom of love- 


liness, or glitter in the diadem of an emperor, a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
‘ As with eggs, so is it with little books, when one of them is laid in some hook- 
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seller's mow, the parent and the literary barnyard are often full of the foolish... 
cackle, and seem as happy as the ambiguous offspring of frogs, in some shaljoy 
pool, in early summer. But by and by it is again with the books as with 44, 
eggs; the old noise is all hushed, and the little books all gone, while new ayth,,. 
are at the same work again.’ . 


His general view of Emerson is complimentary. He makes him an origina 
general thinker, independent of hobbies, fearless of censure, and indifferent , 
praise ; purely religious without much reverence or the least dash of sectariay 
superstition; eminently poetical in feeling; scholarly without being pedantj 
honest at the expense of consistency; and utterly above any feeling of enyy 
revenge. As a poet, he places him high, but, at the same time, unmercifal 
ridicules many of his verses. His estimate of the man’s intellect may be judge; 
from the writer's evident bias towards a continuous comparison with Goéthe, 

From the selections made, we give two or three, as good examples of the sty 
of the great American essayist. Of the poet, he says, 


‘Tue sign and credentials of the poet are, that he announces that which no mar 
foretold. He is the true and only doctor; he knows and tells; he is the only teller 
of news, for he was present and privy to the appearance which he describes, H, 
is a beholder of ideas. and an utterer of the necessary and casual. For we do no: 
speak now of men of poetical talents. or of industry and skill in meter, but of th 
true poet. I took part in a conversation the other day, concerning a recent writer 
of lyrics, aman of subtle mind, whose head appeared to be a music box of delicat: 
tunes and rhythms, and whose skill. and command of language we could not suff 
ciently praise. But when the question arose, whether he was not only a lyns 
but a poet, we were obliged to confess that he is plainly a contemporary, not a 
eternal man. He does not stand out of our low limitations, like a Chimborazo under 
the line, running up from the torrid base through all the climates of the globe, wit) 
belts of the herbage of every latitude on its high and mottled sides; but this genius 
is the landscape-garden of a modern house, adorned with fountains and statues, wit! 
well-bred men and women standing and sitting in the walks and terraces. We hear 
through all the varied music the ground tone of conventional life. Our poets ar 
men of talents who sing, and not the children of music. The argument is secondary 
the finish of the verses is primary. 

‘For it is not meters, but a meter-making argument, that makes a poem—a though 
#0 passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an areh- 
tecture of its own, and adorns nature witha new thing. The thought and the for 
are equal in the order of time, but in the order of genesis the thought is prior to th 
form. The poet has « new thought: he has a whole new experience to unfold 
will tell us how it was with him, and all men will be richer in his fortune.’ 


This is the best stanza we find : 

‘Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone; 

She melted into purple cloud; 
She silvered in the moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame; 
She flowered in blossoms red; 

She flowed into a foaming wave; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.’ 


Mr. Parker thus hits a prominent American defect : 


‘WE just now mentioned that.our writers were sorely deficient in literary culture. 
Most of them have only a smattering of learning, but some have read enough, rea 
and remembered with ability to quote. Here is one who has evidently read much. 
his subject uired it, or his disposition, or some accident in his history furnishec 
the eee: bak his reading appears only in his quotations, or references in th 
margin. His literature has not penetrated his soul and got incorporated with his 
whole consciousness. You see that he has been on Parnassus, by the huge bouquet. 

dantic in its complexity, that he affronts you with; not by the odor of the flowers 

1¢ has trampled or gathered in his pilgrimage, not by Parnassian dust clinging to his 
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mountain vigor in his eye. The rose gatherer smells of his sweets, and 


hoes, OF : : “- . # 
weet prick you with the thorn te apprize you of what he has dealt in. 


veeds not 
His winding up we consider essentially excellent : 


4 coop test of the comparative value of books, is the state they leave you in. 
jeaves you tranquil, resolved on noble manhood, fearless of the conse- 
ences, he gives men to mankind, and mankind to the laws of God. His position 
, striking one. Eminently a child of Christianity and of the American idea, he is 
+ of the Church and out of the State. Inthe midst of Calvinistic and Unitarian 
_operstiion, he does not fear God, but loves and trusts Him. He does not wor- 
so the idols of our time—Wealth and Respectability, the two calves set up by ou 
odern Jeroboam. He fears not the damnation these idols have the power to in- 
+—neither poverty nor social disgrace. In busy and bustling New England comes 
ut this man serene and beautiful as a star, and shining like ‘a good deed ina naughty 
sorld.” Reproached as an idler, he is active as the sun, and pours out his radiant 
‘uth on Lyeeums at Chelmsford, at Waltham, at Lowell, and al] over the land. 
Out of a cold Unitarian Church rose this most lovely light. Here is Boston, per- 
iaps the most humane city in America, with its few noble men and women, its 
equtiful charities, its material vigor, and its hardy enterprise; commercial Boston, 
«here honor is weighed in the public scales, and justice reckoned by the dollars it 
bnngs . conservative Boston, the grave of the Revolution, wallowing inits wealth. 
vet groveling for more, seeking only money, careless of justice, stuffed with cotton 
vet hungry for tariffs, sick with the greedy worm of avarice, loving money as the end 
‘life, and bigots as the means of preserving it; Boston, with toryisiin its parlors, 
ryism in its pulpits, toryism in its press, itself a tory town, preferring the accidents 
‘man to man himself--and amidst it all there comes Emerson, graceful as Pho:bus- 
ipollo, fearless and tranquil as the sun he was supposed to guide, and pours down 
‘he enchantment of his light, which falls where’er it may, on dust, on diamonds, 
mn decaying heaps to hasten their rapid rot, on seeds new sown to quicken their 
ynbitious germ, on Virgin minds of youth and maids to waken the natural seed ot 
nobleness therein, and makc it grow to beauty and to manliness. Such isthe beauty 
fhis speech, such the majesty of his ideas, such the power of the moral sentiment 
9 men, and such the impression which his whole character makes on them, that 
‘hey lend him, everywhere, their ears, and thousands bless his manly thoughts.’ 


fmerson 


Dr. Zitie, of Leipsic, contributes an able article on Panslavism, in which he 
yives prominence to the apprehension that Russian influence is destined to prov: 
the destruction of the national interests of western Europe. We are reminded of 
a speculation in which we, some months since, indulged, respecting the possibilities 

’ the Greek Church yet overcoming her whilome mighty sister of Rome, and 
iverting to herself the prerogatives of the latter. Still, we do not seriously imagin: 
that the intrinsic might of Russia is such as ought to terrify either of the great 
mowers of western Europe. 

In a short essay on ‘ The Postal System of U.S. A.” Mr. Cnarres M. Extis 
iefends its constitutionality, of late seriously questioned by men whose opinions 
ire not to be despised, and argues the necessity of such a governmental organiza- 
uon as will seeure to the people all the benefits of eheap letter communication. 

A few short reviews and notices of books, complete one of the best Nos. w 
ave seen of this best of American Magazines. 


—Lrrreti’s Living Ace. E, Littell g- Co. Boston. 

Tue March Nos. of this Republication are not less interesting or less valuable 
than those which have preceded them. We invite the attention of readers to the 
article headed ‘ Sir E. B. Lytton and Mrs. Grundy ;’ as an admirable specimen 
f the light Review, one in which a pleasant as well as just view is taken of the 
norale of the distinguished novelist’s writings. But, from se many good things 
‘is hard to choose ; so we say read the whole. 





‘ )EHLENSCHILAGER, 
Apam Gorrcos OfnLenscutacer, at the green old age of three score 
ten, has gone down to his grave. Le lived out the full measure of his maturi; 





ind we mourn not his demise as when the petals of young genius are nipped ¢ 
its blossom is half expanded. We murmur not; yet we would award him | 
niche in the temple of Fame he has chiseled out for himself. 

Vhorwalsden, Andersen, and Oehlenschliger, are the three great names + 
their respective Arts, Sculpture, Fiction, and Poetry, in which their Danish ; 
trymen should take special pride. Their conjunction is an omen encouraging 
the age—and the race. The latter with whom we have to do, was qualified by his 
carly education to be the connecting link between the old Norse Literature an 
that of the present day. Reared in the ancestral halls of the royal House }y 
loved to gaze on the pictured visages of along line of kings, and lose himself in: 
romances of the times in which they reigned. The routine of the school, ne 
curbed the genius of the poet; the classics which gave bent to his taste 
found principally in the dialects from which sprung his mother tongue. The ai 
cient lore of the Northland, does much to fascinate and fashion the genius 
sons and daughters. It comes to us, softened, through the lens of Time, pres 
ing new phases, but the same spirit that breathes through the ballads of the: 
eras. 

JJere is a beautiful translation from the deceased poet : 

‘O, great was Denmark’s land in times of old! 
Wide to the South her branch of glory spread ; 

Fierce to the battle rushed her heroes bold, 
Eager to join the revels of the dead: 

While the fond maiden flew with smiles to fold 
Round her returning warrior’s vesture red 


Her arm of snow, with nobler passion fired, 
When to the breast of love, exhausted, he retired. 


Nor bore they only to the field of death 
The bossy buckler and the spear of fire ; 

The bard was there with spirit-stirring breath, 
His bold heart quivering as he swept the wire, 

And poured his notes amidst the ensaneuined heath, 
While panting thousands kindled at his lyre: 

Then shone the eye with greater fury fired, 

Then clashed the glittering mail, and the proud foe retired 


And when the memorable day was past, 
And Thor triumphant on his people smiled, 
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The actions died not with the day they graced ; 
The bard embalmed them in his descant wild, 
And their hymn’d names, through ages uneffaced, 
The weary hours of future Danes beguiled: 
When even their snowy bones had mouldered long, 
On the high column lived the imperishable song. 


And the impetuous harp resounded high 
With teats ef hardiment done far and wide, 
While the bard soothed with festive minstrelsy 
The chiefs reposing after battle-tide ; 
Nor would stern themes alone his hand employ ; 
Ile sang the virgin’s sweetly tempered pride, 
And hoary eld, and woman's gentle cheer, 
And Denmark’s manly hearts, to love and friendship dear. 


OgHLENSCHLAGER'S was truly a gentle heart; as his weeping at his ungracious 
veception by Goethé abundantly testifies. In one of his dramas,‘ Correggio,’ a 
..yilar incident occurs: the sensitive painter, ou whose labor depended the sus- 
renanee of his wife and child, was visited by the great Buonarotti, who in disdain, 

sonounced the young artist ‘A Bungler.? The effcet was like that produced by 
‘he coldness of the poet-prinee of Weimar, upon him of Denmark. But that this 
latter occurred subsequently, we should think the ineident dramatized in the poem. 

The earlier portion of our poct’s life was somewhat eccentrie, a little resembling 
that of Goldsmith ; the latter, was spent in quiet at Copenhagen, principally en- 
crossed in his studies. Lis Professorship of Belles Lettres in the University, gave 
lum a commanding position in the literature of his country. It has been said that 
he was in love with the ancient lore ot his forefathers—that the work of the re 
nowned SNorro SturLeson* was his favorite text-book ; still he neglected not 
the literature of Europe and the age. How could he? His was a healthy soul, 
aud he longed to know men and things, as well as to know the past. Ifence we 
find him in his youth, viewing the wonders of Art in Italy, and the wonders of 
Nature in her most romantic scenes. He gazed on living man and waited on 
genius, with the same delight with which in youth he dwelt upon the aneient 
cories of his race. His spiritual aliment was found in the two great Existences, 
the Antique and the Unique. Read with us the soliloquy of Correggio im the 
Picture Gallery of Count Octavian ; 

‘ But what is there ? 

Ay, that, indeed, is pretty! Till this hour, 

I have not seen its equal. An old woman 

Scouring a kettle ; in the corner there 

A cat asleep; with his tobacco-pipe 

The white-haired boy meanwhile is blowing soap-bells, 
I had not thought such things could e’er be painted. 

It is indeed a pleasure to behold 

How white and clean her kitchen looks; and, lo! 
How nobly falls the sun! ght through the leaves 

On the clear copper kettle! Js not here 

The painter's name upon the frame? (Reads.) “Unknown, 
But of the Flemish School.” Flemish? Where lies 
That country? °Tis unknown to me.—Ha! there 
Are hung large pictures of still life, flowers, fruit, 
Glasses of wine, and game. Here, too, are dogs, 








~ —~— 








* Author of the Edda, a work on Scandinavian Mythology amd Poetry. 
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And many-colored birds. Ay, that indeed 

Is rarely finished. But no more of them.— 

Ha! ha! There’s life again! Three reverend men, 
With anxious looks are counting gold. And here 

If I mistake not is our Saviour’s birth ; 

As painted by Mantegna ;—ay, 'tis so. 

How nobly winds that mountain-path along! 

And then how finely those three kings are grouped 
Before the Virgin and the Child! Another, 

As if to meet in contrast, here is placed; ' 
Intended well, but yet how strange! That ox 

Is resting with his snout upon the Virgin! 

And the Moor grins so laughably, yet kindly ! 

The child, meanwhile, is stretching out his arm 

For toys drawn from that casket. Ha, ha, ha! 

*T is one of Albert Durer’s an old German ! 

Thus even beyond the mountains, there are men 

Who are not ignorant of Art. Ah, Heaven! 

How beautiful that lady! hew divine ! 

Young. blooming, sensitive! How beams that eye! 
How smile those ruby lips! And how that cap 

Of crimson velvet, and the slee ves, become her! 

(Reads.) ‘By Lionard de Vinci.’ Then, in truth, 

[tis no wonder. He could paint: indeed !—How’s this ? 
A king almost in the same style,—but yet 

It must have been a work of early youth. 

No, this (reading), we find, is ‘Holbein’ Him I know not 
Yet to Leonardo he bears much resemblance, 

But not so noble nor so masterly, — 


We could not close this extract sooner; nor do we believe our readers 


Reunion; his obituary should be pronounced by the heart, as it is by th: 
of his countrymen. We love the soul which has gone to its rest. 


Srare Norman Scuood. 





ire due, 





” 


wish it. Its author deserves fuller justice than we can render him in ow 


A cory of the Annual Report of the Executive Committee of this [nsti 
has been received from Hon. Georce Geppes, to whom our acknowledg: 


The Committee have executed this duty with great thoroughness, giving a 


umount of statistical and other valuable information, and a detailed deseri; 


the new edifice erected for the School. An elegant engraving of the bu 


serves as a vignette to the document, and five additional plates are found 
body of it, representing the interior arrangement. 


\s the period for which the school was first organized, as an experimen: 


pired with the last year, the Committee go briefly into the diseussivn of its 
ind general utility. Several of the Mem ers were not of those originally ap; 
and none are interested in its success save on principles of publie benefit; U 


} 


their evidence is entitled to all the respect which thorough acquaintance ai 


biassed judgment demand, 

Our limits permitting but a few notes, we shall sclect spariagly from th 
important items. 

The whole number of pupils present during the five years, has been | 
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During the first terms, a bonus was paid each pupil in order to secure an ade- 


ouate attendance. 
‘Durine the first term, besides gratuitous instruction and the use of text-books, 
the females received $1,25 each a week, and the males $1. During the second 
term, $1 a week was paid to each pupil without regard to sex. During the third 
term, seventy-five cents was paid: and during the fourth term, besides a mileage 
of three cents, the balance of $1,700, not expended for mileage, was divided equally 
among the pupils. af 

‘It cannot be doubted that the distribution of these sums of money had consider- 
able influence in supplying the school with pupils during the first two years, and 
that students could not then have been induced to come to the school unless some 
such means had been adopted. Indeed, it is believed, that the gentlemen who first 
onginated the normal system in this State, contemplated the payment of such bonus 
as one of the regular expenditures of the school, and did not suppose that the time 
would ever come when the attendance of pupils could be secured without it. But 
at the end of the second year, the committee found that the normal system enjoyed 
so large a share of the public confidence, that it was needless to expend so larg 
on amount in this way, and that there would be no difficulty in securing the attend- 
ance of pupils, if good and adequate instruction were aflorded. And the respectable 
attendance from the beginning of the third term down to the present time--an at- 
tendance secured without the payment of any money except mileage—is at least a 
proof that the school enjoys the public confidence.’ 


There is no question that the abolition of the office of the County Superintendent, 
operated very much against securing the necessary attendance ; still, even under 
this disadvantage, the school continues large; an additional evidence of its ap- 


preciation, 
Mest of the Graduates have actually engaged in the business of instruetion, 
and, with very few exceptions, have given unqualified satisfaction. 


‘Anout 500 persons, holding connection with the school for longer or shorter pe- 
riods, have left it before completing the full course of study. Of these, a smal! 
number were dismissed for incompetency or misconduct; some died while pupils 
some left on account of bad health; some have relinquished the intention of teach- 
ng, and engaged in other pursuits; but by far the larger proportion left the school 
on account of want of funds, and have accepted situations in our district schools, 
in Which they are now engaged in teaching. ‘The number of graduates and other 
students of the Normal School, now teaching, is not less than 750, the expense of 
whose education has cost the State, on an average, $74 12-15 for each pupil,—-a 
small sum to pay for the education of a teacher, if he is fitted for his work.’ 

‘ 


The evidences which have come to the knowledge of the Committee, of th: 
rapid improvement of schools in the sections where the Normal teachers have been 
employed, and the general elevation of the Teacher’s Profession, are of such de- 
cided character as greatly to increase their confidence in the beneficial results of 
the school. The clause respecting the Experimental School we insert : 

‘Iv the experimental school there are ninety pupils, between the ages of six and 

uxteen years; of whom forty-six are free pupils. ‘the others pay $20 a year for 
tution. ‘This school gives the senior class of the Normal School an opportunity otf 
] . *-* .- * . 
‘earning and practising the best modes of instructing and governing a school; and 
‘too much praise cannot be bestowed on Mr. Phelps, the permanent teacher, for his 
industry and skillin imparting Instruction to the students of the experimental and 
Normal Schools,’ 


Thus does the great educational experiment of our State, triumphantly close the 
‘erm of jts probation and enter upon a permanent existence. Despite the jealous 
carpings of envious foes, it has proceeded steadily and strongly onward, till its 
principles have vindicated themselves, and secured for it the general confidence 
of the people. 
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Tue Forrest Divorce Case. 

liow unfortunate are actors, actresses, and poets in their connubial relgii,,.. 
The eccentricity of genius too often renders its possessor unfit for the PPACticg 
working of every day life, and unhappy in those situations which require g py», 
mon-sense talent. And although we are strong advocates of matrimony. 

indulge in many pretty speculations on the topic—now refining one theory ae 
now another—it has grown in us a firm conviction that there are certain of o, 
fellows, born to unblessed wedlock or single blessedness. In the sum total of *h, 
class thus interdicted from conjugal felicity, it is vain to deny that there is g Jgp-. 
infusion of the professionals of the buskin and the boards ; still lovers of the rey . 
sentative drama will be loth to acknowledge, that the morality of the stage i 





adverse to the morality of the domestic circle : 
‘THe tragic Muse enacteth well her part, 
She softens manners, and refines the heart.’ 

We know but little of the merits of the case alluded to; but suspect that ¢) 
zossiping public—not always judicious in its verdicts, it is trae—will incline; 
favor the cause of the repudiated lady. Of course, certain notorious purlieus 
the metropolis, will turn out hosts of supporters on the side of the tragedian, ; 
swear that he is an indulgent, but abused husband. We commend this case ; 
the attention of the public, as much on account of the means that will be broug) 
to bear, as an index uf the advancement of public opinion on the general questiv; 


RerorM AT THE Ramway Station, 

It gives us pleasure to notice a great improvement which has been effected in 
the arrangements at the Railway Depot in this city on the arrival of the trains 
Instead of the ‘ noise and confusion’ and the persecutions of hotel agents—albe:: 
those of Syracuse are among the most gentlemanly we ever saw—usually me’ 
with at such places, the traveler is astonished to find the utmost quiet and good 
order; no rush of runners, no struggle for baggage, no forcible abduction of 
coveted customers. None of the agents for the public houses are allowed in the 
building at all, and passengers are permitted to select their baggage and choox 
their hotel at comparative leisure. 

Great credit for this reform is due to Mr. J. L. Grant—one of the most gen- 
tlemanly officers connected with the road--under whose superintendence it has 
been effected. Though some efforts have been made by interested persons to cast 
censure upon him for strictly performing his duty, public approval will soon pu: 
these clamors at rest. We hope the managers of other roads will take a hint and 
imitate this genuine improvement. 





Nore ro tHe Eprror. 

One of our most valued correspondents writes to us after this wise : ‘See th 
your Printer follows copy——Capitals, points and every thing, for | know what to do 
with my own Articles. His buisness is to print—nothing more.’ We introdue 
the above quotation as a hint to our compositors. But for the stern injuncto 
contained in it, however, we should have transposed the two letters we italicised. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Page, 1 insertion, - ° : - $6.00 | 10 Lines, | insertion, - - - $2.00 
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1 “ each additional insertion ° 3.00/;10 ‘ each additional insertion, - 1.00 
YEARLY TERMS. 
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The Phrenological Journal. _ 


TS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar 
a year, in advance. 

Toveform and perfect OURSELVES and our RACE, is the most exalted of all works. Todo this we 
must understand the HUMAN CONSTITUTION. This, PHRENOLOGY, PuystoLoey, and Vita. Mag- 
satisx embrace, and hence fully expound all the laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and 


causes of misery. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Each number will contain either the analysis and location of some phrenological faculty, illustrat- 
ed by an engraving, or an article on their combinations; and also the organization and character of 
some distinguished personage, accompanied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on Physiog- 


nomy and the Temperaments. 
Published by FOWLER AND WELLS. 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassan-st., N. York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


E Water-Cure Journnat anp Heravp or Rerorms, is published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR 

a year, in advance, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engravings, ex- 
hibiting the Structure and Anatomy of the entire Human Body ; with familiar explanations, easily 
understood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, meses a JounNnaL orHeattn, embracing the true principles of 
Lire avy Loxorvity,bas now the public several years. And they have ex their 
approval of it by giving it a monthly circulation of upwards of Ten Thousand Copies. This Journal 
is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by numerous able contributors in various 

ntries. 


parts of our own and other cou 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street. New York. 


B. R. Pack & Co., are our authorised Agents for Syracuse ; Apriance, for Oswego; D. 
M. Dewey, for Rochester; T. 8S. Hawxs, for Buffalo; and all Bookseller, Postmustinn, and 


Teachers, throughout the United States. 


Daguerreotype Gallery, Granger Block, Syracuse. 
& BENEDICT have removed to the above location, where they have fitted up an entab- 
b ao which, for wie aid adaptation to wag} ern oy ay ene i. the State, tag = 
execute those enesses im Vv process, w 
be nouted Ss Hinge Wes Beecleas Lothoes Cetes or Perlos bomen. oe 
PRICE FROM $1 50 TO $25. 


Rooms open from &, A. M., to6, P. M. : 
Instructions given im all the latest improvements of the Art, and apparatus furnished on reasonable 


term. 
Likenesses taken of deceased t thetr resid , if desired. 
WH GEER reese P. H. BENEDICT. 


» March, 8 1850. 


DENTAL SURGERY, BYC. F. CAMPBELL. 


Office im the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the Car House. 

Tse in want of tlie aid of a dentist, are invited to call and examine specimens of work which 

eee to compare favorably with the best done in this State, and at prices within the 

Dr. C. woul sxy 16 those in want of parts, or entire sets of TEETH on plate, that he will, 

to obviate dhs tacouveniones which people experience from going without teeth 3 or 6 

f Which is ecessary before inserting the permanent set.) furnish them with a temporary set fiee 
rom! expense, until the set is inserted. 

Byracut, January, 1850. 























Litile g Co.'s Great Book Establishment. 


LITTLE & C0.’3 GREAT CHEAP BOOKSTORE, 
ALBANY. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 








HIS House so well known throughout the State and the West has lately, by favorable arrange 

ments effected with several of the largest firms in this country, and one in England, greatly ;, 

creased its business facilities. A carefully selected assortment of works in each of the fol owing de 
partments always on hand :— : 


Architecture ; 

Arts and Sciences ; 

Bibliography, Language, Philology ; 
Biography ; 

Divinity ; 

Drawing ; 

Domestic Economy ; 

Education ; 

Fiction (standard authors) ; 

Fine Arts; 

Genealogy ; 

History ; 

Illustrated Works ; 

Juvenile Works; 

Logic, Moral Philosophy, Ethics; 
Mathematical Sciences ; 

Music (\Vorkson), Note Books ; 
Medical Sciences, Veterinary > ‘ 
Penmanship, Phonography, Stenography ; 
Political Economy ; 

Poetry ; 

School and College Books ; 

Trade and Commerce; 

Travels ; 

Voyages ; ete. ete. etc. 


MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 


Trustees, purchasing for School Libraries, will perhaps find it advantageous to call and examine 
stock and prices before purchasing of agents. 





STATIONERY. — 
In addition to our usual Stock of Staple American Stationery, which it is thought is as large, va- 
rious and well selected as any in the country, we are receiving a constant supply of 


French, English and German Stationery. 


Letter and Cap Paper, Blue and White Wove and Laid Plain and Ruled Note Paper and Envelopes, 
in great variety. 

Drawing Paper, English and American ; Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, Drawing Materials, etc. 

Inkstands, Ink, Portfolios, Writing Desks, Cutlery a small assortment, Gold Pens. 

Blank Books of every kind, which for superior workmanship and quality of materials, will compare 
favorably with any. 

—— All orders promptly and faithfully attended to.— 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 


ea ar & FOCKE, respectfully announce to their friends, ns and the public 
generally, that they have remove: their Book Bindery into the Maleolm Block, They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their cstablishment, and are now prepared to execute 


Book Binding in all its various Branches, 
Including Turkey Morvcco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, etc. etc. 


Also, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm. Brock, Blank Books of every 
description. Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work warranted to be durable. 
N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
Syracuse, January, [850 CHAS. A. FOCKE. 
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Sears’ Pictorial Library. F 





‘10 TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


70 ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE— 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND DISTRICT 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 


Twelve Volumes, large octavo, substantially bound in leather. Embellished with more than TWO 


THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the most eminent Artists of England and 
Amenica. 


— 
. 


-—— 


From His Excellency Hamittron Fisu, Governor of the State of New York. 


Ma. Ropert Sears,—Dear Sir—I have not had time, amid other engagements, for a very tho- 
rough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which you lave been so kind as to send me, I 
have, however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in saying, that they are compiled with care, 
and are highly interesting and useful Family Books, pure in their moral tendency, and replete with 
valuable information. They are good books, and worthy of a place in our District School Libra- 
ries. WAMILTON FISH. 


From the Hon, CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 
Srate or New Yorx, Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common Schools, ALBANY, April 10, 1849. 

Ma. Rosert Sxars,—Sir—I have examined your series of Pictorial Works; I find them to 
contain a | amount of valuable information, and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them 

as suitable Books to be introduced into the Common and District School Libraries of this State. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN: 


Recommendations of Hon. Rosert H. Preyn, Gasriet P. Disosway, James D. Buttor, 
James W. BEEKMAN, and ALonzo Jounson, Committee on Colleges, Icademies, and Common 
Schools. 

New York Leatstature. April 5, 1849. 
We have examined the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 

Nassau-street, New York, prepared for DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and are of the opinion 

that they deserve a place in these institutions—designed as they are for the diffusion of useful know- 

ledge. 


* The works alluded to as having been examined and recommended for the libraries, are as follows 
“ A New and Popular description of the United States’’—** Pictorial history of the American Revo 
lation’ —‘‘ Scenes and Sketches of Continental Europe’’—*‘* Description of Great Britain and 
Irelgnd ’’—‘* Pictorial Family Annual ’’—*‘ Treasury/of Knowledge’’—**Information for the People’’ 
~The Family Instructor’ —*‘ Pictorial Sunday Book’’—** Bible Biography’’—** Bible History’’— 
Second Series of the ‘‘ Wonders of the World.’’ 
ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman. 


GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
JAMES D. BUTTON, ALONZO JOHNSON, 


FP” AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union to sell the above works, Tomen 
enterprise and tact, this offers an opportunity for useful, pleasant, and profitable employment. A 
cash capital of at least $25 or $50 will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on application, 
either personally or by letter. Postage must in all cases be paid. Please address 
ROBERT SEARS, lic Vassau-street N. Y. 


To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State of New York. 


+N : : : sell dianl . : 
ie rapapers cop this advertisement, entire, well displayed, as above, without any alterna- 
ton or aetiteeee, Peictading this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions, shall receive a 

any one of our $2.50 or $3.00 works, (subject to their order.) by sending direct to the 





EF™ No letter will be taken from the office nnless post paid. 

















Ffuntington & Savage’s Publications. 
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HUNTINGTON AND SAVAGE. 
PUBLISHERS, 


216 Pearl Street, New York, 


Ly <eetd the attention of School Committees, Superintendents, Principals of Academies, His, 
Schools, and Teachers generally, to the following TEXT BOOKS, embracing some of the best “ 
most reliable in the United States. 

Several of them have been recently revised, with such additions and corrections as new discover. 


ies demanded. Impressed with the value and importance of the progress made in public instructigs 


higher institutions, and with professional men aud scholars, 


ASTRONOMICAL SERIES. 


Mattison’s Astronomical Maps, 
Sixteen in number, each 3 4334 feet, put up on rollers and in a neat case ; set $15. 


These Maps illustrate the mechanism and phenomena of the Heavens as clearly as the Geograpti- 
cal Map does the surface and condition of the Earth. 


Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy, 
Illustrated by the above sixteen Maps, transferred to its pages in miniature form, in the fines! 
wood engravings, 50 cents. 
In Preparation : 


Mattison's Primary Illustrated Astronomy. 
Burritt's Geography of the Heavens. 


A Revised Edition, nearly ready, in which, while the work remains substantially as it was lef 
by the Author, both Book and Atlas have been thoroughly Revised, and al) errors corrected. 

were chiefly those arising from new discoveries and new classifications in the Science. A! 
new facts and discoveries have been added, together with One Hundred New Illustration. 
$1.50. 


Mitchell's Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 


With a new Star Chart. $1.50. 


SERIES OF MUSICAL WORKS. 
The Youth's Song Book. 


By I. B. Woopsvry, author of the Sterling and Popular Songs: 
** He doeth all things well,’’ 
** Be kind to the loved ones,’’ &c, 
Containing upwards of one hundred pieces, selected from the choicest melodies ever published ia 


this country. 
These are arranged for one, two, three, and four voices, and adapted to the use of schools or families, 


The Timbrel : 
A Collectioh of Saered Music, Selected and — 5 from the best Eu and American 
Authors. By I. B. Woopsvry and Bexsamin F, Baker, Masical Supe t of the Bow 
ton Grammar Schools. 84 cts. . 


The American Musical Review. 
Edited by I. B. Woopsury, and issued Quarterly, from Jan. 1, 1850: a quarto work of 16 pa 
ges, and eavh number to contain 8 of new sterling sacred and music. The 
matter to be devoted to the elevation of church masic and to musical news, Ameri¢an apd For- 
eign—two pages of literary news. Terms: 50 cents per annam, in advance. 

This work is not only of great value to every individual, and to families interested in music, but spe 
cially so to choirs and societies ; each page of music in it is equivalent to two of any church mose 
book, so each No. to 16 pages, and the year to 64 pages, w more of itself than present of 8 


year's subscription. 
The Dulcimer ; 
On Tur New York Cotiection or Saceep Music. Cesestaing, competion: Oot the most 


distinguished Ameriean composers, together with selections from European authors, never yet 
in this conntry. 


—In Press— 


pa ry 
This work will comprise a lasger collection of and sterling pieces in Sacred Mosic, than say 
ever pablished in Ametica. 7“ . \ 
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Huntington g Savage's Publications, 


——— ee —_—— — ~- ee - . o 


H. & &. would also announce to the Musical world, that they have become the exclusive publishers 

vofemor ** Von Herrincen’s CeLesratep Piano-Forte Sxvr-Inerructor.” 

Both the author and a have already received from the most thorough and accomplished 
mosical gentlemen, the ighest testimonials of its sim plicity and adaptation fora rapid acquirement of 
1 knowledge of the Piano and reading of music. Prof. Von H. has received a patent for this system, 
and it is thought by the best judges t at its introduction into all the common schools and seminaries 
of our country will constitute a new era in the cultivation of music and musical taste. It dispenses 
with flats and sharps, and many other difficulties, so that children may easily read music, while no- 
thing of the richness and variety of more difficult and scientific music is lost. 





H. & S. will publish in a few days 


“Youth's Song Book for Common Schools,”’ 
On this method, 
Key Board for the Piano-Forte, 


And choice Original and Selected Sheet Music, 

Dr. Edward Hodges says : ' ; 

“Mr. Von Herringen’s new method is a very ingenious attempt to divest musical notation of ite 
complexity ; I therefore cheerfully subscribe for a copy.”’ 

r. Henry C. Timm writes : 

“| have carefully examined your newly invented system of notation, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that I find it infinitely more simple than our present one. It ts my firm belicf that @ pupil 
taught according to your system will acquire a facility to read music written according to this 
system of notation in much less time than the best method could accomplish in reading the other,."’ 

Mr. Geo. Loder, also one of the most distinguished Pianists and Musical Directors in New York, 
says: 

“ Asimpler method of musical notation than the one at present in use has long been a desidera- 
tum with musicians. I think you may exclaim with the sage of old—Eureka! nd I have no he- 
station in saying—after a careful examination of your system in company with one of the ablest 


masters in this city—that for all ordinary purposes your plan —— numberless ad vantages over the 
old system, and that pupils upon the Paano-Dorte in particular will learn to read in less than half the 


time required by the ordinary method.”’ 
PINNEY’S FRENCH SERIES. 
Pinney’s First Book in French. 


1 vol, 18mo. 50 cts. 
This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any heretofore published in the New Method, 
and is designed to weeeste Mr. Pinney’s large Work. ‘ 


Pinney’s First Book in French. 
With a Key, 53 cts. 


The Practical French Teacher ; 


Or, a New Method of learning to read, write, and bn the French. By No ama» Pinuar> 
A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, 400 pages. New and improved edition just published, $1.13, 


Key to the Practical French Teacher: 
62 


cents. 
These are the best works now published for learning the French Language. The plan is that of 
Maneses, but more practical in its details, and aims not only to secure much greater interest, on the 
of the pupil, but a more rapid acquisition. Pinney commences with the simplest elements of the 
age, and advances, one by one, through all the parts of speech. Each lemon is an actual con- 
venation in the language, and are progremive and systematic. These works are rapidly taking 
the place of other French works of the kind wherever they become known. 
Profesor Wnraton, of Harvard University, says of the Teacher—* It is an improvement on those 
works of a similar nature heretofore published, and has several advantages over them.’’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. 


1 vol. 12mo, 375 suited to the val advancement of learners generally, with Notes and 
Lexicon, and especially adapted to the practical French Teacher, $1. 

It embraces selections from the best French Classics, in prose and verse, and has special referenco 
in the character of the lessons to the gradual advancement of the student. 


Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 
With Analysis and Translations of Ancient and Foreign Illustrations, New Edition. By 


Amranam Mitts, A.M. 1 vol. &vo. $1.50. 
In this edition an analysis of each chapter is prefixed. It contains an index and definition of 


‘erma, and is especially adapted to use as a text-book. 


Jones's System of Penmanship. 


Ie Eight Numbers, An admirable series fog teaching. 13 cts. 


Grates, Stedman & Co.'s Publications, &e. 


To School Teachers, and the Friends of Education, generally. 


GATES, STEDMAN & CO.. 


116 Nassau st., New York, 


UBLISH thisday, Tharsday, July sth, The Primer and First Reader of the NATURAL s} 
RIES OF READING BOOKS, by Otiver B. Pierce. : 


‘** Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. 

Also, an Essay on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. 

"9" Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to call and receive copies for examing- 
tion, 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will send, post paid, their post-office a4 
dress, shall receive gratis, through the mail, copies of the above, subject only to postage, which on th. 
Primer (bound) is 4 1-2 cents; on the First Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the Essay, 2 1-2 cents. 

The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and will be sent on the same terms as tha 
above. Postage about 10 or 12 cents probably. 

The following are some of the features of ‘‘ The Natural Series,’’ when complete. Especial atten 
tion is solicited to the plan of teaching the right poonenereses of words, (without continual refer 
ence to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a person to be required to spend 
one-half in going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to the 
right road. 

I, The Primer ; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 72 pages. 

If. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cu‘s. 108 pages. 

IIIf. The Second Reader ; with more than fifty cuts—in press. 

1V. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 

VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very soon. 


The Primer presents a new and improved method of learning the alphabet. Following the a 
phabetical exercises are X XXIV. easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns §g c»~rectly the principles of Orthoepy and 
Orthography, by the same lessons, and according to actual usage among the best speakers and writ 
ers of the day. 

By the various primary works, from the first writing of the language down to the present time, the 
learner has been taught to pronounce [°—" incorrect/y 4 3 various classes of words, but especially 
that very numerous class having the termination ed, not spoken as a separate syllable ; aslov-ed, prov 
ed. knock-ed, dash-ed, miss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such words as just indicated, finds, later, 
to his perplexity and discouragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must now 
unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, lord, oatibe ed; provd,not prov-ed ; nokt, 
not knock-ed ; dasht, not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c., &e. 

' By the Vatural Series, the child is always taught the right, first; and not the wrong afterwards 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free, easy and natural style of elo 
cution in the progressive tyro, and will natwradize the constrained, stiff and artificial reader. 

Itis believed, also, that these books are better graduated in their intellectual character, than othe 
now in common use, simpler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive in their moral 


tone. 
SURGEON DENTISTS. 


R. JAMES CHANDLER & SON, are well prepared to insert entire sets of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, so neers J adapted to the mouth, as not to be distinguished from the natural. They 
are as useful, as beautiful, are as incorruptible as the fine gold on which they are set. For skill in 
all operations of Dentat Surcery, they invite comparison with any work in the country. 
Rooms, No. 8, Franklin Buildings, up stairs. 


Syracuse, January, 1850. 
MUSIC STORE. 


LLEN & HOUGH, dealers in Music and Musical Instruments, Corner of Salina an/ 
Washington Street, opposite the Rail Road Depot. Piano Fortes from the best manufactarers 
—all warranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, Pond & Co., and Wm. Hal’ 
& Son's Brass Instruments, Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other approved Instre 
ments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books for ali Instruments, and, in short, every thing that am" 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York prices. 
Syracuse, January, 1850. i 


PHYSIC AND SURGERY. 


Ds’ THOMAS SPENCER, Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner of Warren and Canal s#» 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


— 


THAYER, Artist. Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina Street, 8y™ 
e cure, N.Y. 


” 
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D. Appleton § Co.’s Publications. 





TEXT BOOKS 
FOR LEARNING THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LANGUAGES. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, New York. 
I. FRENCH. 


COLLOT’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. 81. 

DE FIVA’S Elementary French Reader. 12mo. 50 cents. 

DE FIVA’S Classic French Reader for Advanced Students. 12mo. §1. 

OLLENDORFF’S Elementary French Grammar. By Greene. I6mo. 38 cents; with Key, 50 


cents. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12mo. §1. 


KEY to ditto. 75 cents. 

ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 75 cents. 

SURRENNE’S French Pronouncing Dictionary. 12mo. $1 50. 

VALUE’S New and Easy System of Learning French. 12mo. (Jn Press.) 

NEW and COMPLETE FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. lvol. 8vo. To mateh 
Adler's German Lexicon. (Jn Press.) 


Il. GERMAN. 
ADLER’S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. $1. 
GERMAN and English, and English and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities, 


lvol. large 8vo. $5. 
EICHORN’S New Practical German Grammar. [2mo. $1. 


OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning German. Edited by G. J. Adler. 12mo. $1 50. 


Ill. ITALIAN. 
FORESTI’S Italian Reader. 12mo. $1. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F"¥oresti. 12mo. $1 50. 
KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 


IV. SPANISH. 


OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velasquez and T. Simonne, 
mo. $1 50 

KEY to ditto, 75 cents. 

PALENZUELA’S New Grammar on the Ollendorff System, for Spaniards to Learn English. 
(In Press.) 

VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. $1 25. 

VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Phrase Book ; or Conversations in English and Spanish. 18mo. 
38 cents. 

VELASQUEZ’S and SEOANE’S New Spanish and English, and English and Spanish Dicton 
ary. Large 8vo. To match ‘‘ Adler’s German Lexicon.’’ (Jn Press.) 


(NEARLY READY.) 


V. VALUE’S OLLENDORFF. 


ANEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO 


READ, TRANSLATE, WRITE AND SPEAK 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Preceded by a Treatise on French Pronunciation, by which that dificult part of a spoken 
language can easily be acquired in 12 Lessons. 
TooeTHeR witn a Commerctat Corresronpence a CompLeTe GRAMMATICAL 
Synopsis, anp A Correct Inpex. 


1 Volume. 12mo, 





D. Appleton & Co.'s Publications. 


PROFESSOR MANDEVILLE'S READING BOOKS. 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broadway, N.Y, 


|. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 10 cents. 
il. SECOND READER. 17 cents. 

These two Readers are formed substantially on the same plan ; and the second is a continuatieg 
+f the first. The design of both is, to combine a knowledge of the meaning and pronunciation of 
words, with a meg of their grammatical functions. The parts of speech are introduced sue. 
cessfully, beginning with the articles ; these are followed by the demonstrative pronouns; and thes 
again by others, class after class, until all that are requisite to form a sentence have been separately 
considered ; when the common reading lesson begin. 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the Primary, but adds largely to the g- 
mount of information. The child is here alse taught to read writing as well as printed matter; and 
in the reading lessons, attention is constantly directed to the different ways in which sentences am 
formed and connected, and of the peculiar manner in which each of them is delivered. All wha 
have examined these books, have pronounced them a decided and important advance on every other 
of the same class, in use. 

If]. THIRD READER. 2 cents. 
IV. FOURTH READER. 371-2 cents. 

In the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil acquainted with the meaning and 
fwnctions of words, and to impart ee | in pronouncing them in sentential conaection ; the lead- 
ing design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and varied delivery. Accordingly, the Thin 
Reader opens with a series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing numerous exam. 
ples for practice on the — sounds (including errors to be corrected), and on the different 
movements of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by emphasis, and by the passions. The 
habits formed by these exercises, which should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under 
intelligent instruction, find scope for improvement and confirmation in the reading lessons which 
follow in the same beok and that which succeeds. 

These lessons have been selected with special reference to the following peculiarities : 

1, Colloquial character. 

2. Variety of sentential structure. 

2. Variety of subject matter. 

4. (enten to the progressive development of the pupil’s mind ; and, as far as possible. 

5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 

Vv. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READING. 75 cents. 
VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. 1. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as well as the understanding and veeal 
powers of the pupil. 

Tux Course or Reapine comprises three parts: the first part containing a more elaborate 
description of elementary sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, than was 
deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indispensable ; part second, a complete classification 
and description of every sentence to be found in the English, or any other language ; examples of 
which in every degree of expansion from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 
adduced, and — to be read ; and as each species has its peculiar delivery as well as structure, 
both are learned at the same time ; part third, paragraphs ; or sentences in their connection unfold- 
ing genera! thoughts, as in the common reading books. 

t may be observed that the selections of sentences in part second, and of paragraphs in third, 
comprise some of the finest gems in the language ; distinguished alike for beauty ot t and fe 
eility of diction. If not found in a school book, they might be appropriately called ‘‘ elegant e1- 
tracts. 

The Evements or Reapine anv Oratory closes the series with an exhibition of the whole 

and art of Elocution, exclusive of gesture. It contains, besides the classifications of sentences 

referred to, but here presented with fuller statement and illustration, the laws of punctus- 

tion and delivery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected pieces for sentential 
analysis and vocal tice. 

Tux Resvutt. The student who asqpainte himself thoroughly with the contents of this book,: 








Bea 
> _ able to with equal rapidity its proper punctuation ; 


offer to the friends and patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 

N.B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the sense and proper delivery of every se2- 
tence, and is a guide to 20th. Whena departure from the proper punctuation occurs, tho peer 
delivery is indicated. As —s books are usually punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that chil 
dren should learn to read it at all. 

*,* The above series of Reading Books are already extensively introduced and commended 
by the most experienced Teachers in the country. “ . M i "s systerm ts embueadly one” 
nal. scientific, and practical, and destined, wherever it is introduced, to supercede at once all 
ers.’" 

gw” .1 large discount made from the above prices. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


sen et 

Tar Lirerary Uston is attaining the character of one of the boldest, 
freshest, and most independent of our numerous monthly periodicals. It 
treats all new ideas with a true mental hospitality, not forgetting the en- 
~oaragement of angelic visits to those who “entertain strangers.” We 
hope its circulation is equal to its merits —N. Y. Tribune, 

Tae Lrrerary Usion.—A very creditable publication; independent, 
pithy, and pure. But what does this mean ? the publication of a Monthly 

ine ina western, interior town? It looks very much as if Syracuse 
were soberly determined on moving the Capital to her own bounds, Pub- 
lishing (anything but newspapers) is ordinarily considered a metropolitan 
function! Syracuse evidently means to assame the attributes of a Capital, 
and then to get a legal title to the name! We must say that all the salt 
of that community is not of a material sort. The Literary Union is not 
without an attic savor, and we shall not be sorry if the enterprising com- 
munity from which it proceeds should realize its highest ambition.—N. 
Y. Christian Inquirer. 

Tue Lrrerary Union, a Monthly Magazine.—This is the form in which 
the Literary Union now comes to us. The Literary Union has always 
been conducted with decided ability, and, as a Magazine, it will rank high. 
Its criticisms are well done. They show good taste and fine culture, and 
their tone is pure and healthy.—Hartford Republican 

Lirerary Unton.—The March number of this periodical, is prompt in 
its sppearance this month, Its contents throughout, are of a high order 
of merit. The“ Union” is rapidly acquiring an enviable reputation among 
the monthlies.— Syracuse Siandard 

Tue Literary Union.—No. 3 of this popular work has just been laid 
on our table. Its motto is “Independent in everything.” Its Editors, 
like the onee young and brave Washington, are bold and fearless for the 
right; like him may they triumph until they arrive at the top round of 
Literary Fame.—Jmpartial Citizen. 

Tae Literary Union—A Montuty Macazine.—This periodical takes 


| its place with the most enterprising, moral, and philosophical literature of 


theday. No paper that we get hold of, excels it in taste and dignity. Its 
topics are well selected and ably discussed. It is perfectly independent 
on all subjects, as all papers should be. On the whole, we class the Lit- 
erary Union with the ablest papers of periodica] literature, and commend 
it to all admirers of taste, literary and philosophy —Liberty Party Paper. 

Literary Umtox, Marcu, 1850.--This publication preserves a manli- 
ness of bearing that commands respect. Several of the articles of the 
present number are ably written, and will extend the good name of the 
publication. Religious Recorder. 

Tue Lirerary Untox,a Monthly Magazine ; Independent in everything. 
This is a monthly of superior merit; and amply sustains its pretensions. 
Its objects are Improvement of Literature in general. Education, Reli- 
gion, Polities. Science and Art. Purity of tone and integrity of principle 
will be especially regarded. Reviews and Literary notices prepared with 
care; and a desire to render justice. Rhinebeck Gazette. 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 


ed 


THE LITERARY UNION: 
A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS. 
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“ Independent in Everything.” 


Tue New Series commenced in January in the form of g 


| Magazine ; original in contents and character and scrupul. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ously pure in tone. 
Its general aim is the elevation of American Literature: 


| including reforms in Education, Religion, Polities, Science 


and Art. These topics are treated in a spirit of independ. 
ence and liberality. 

ABLE WRITERS 
are continually being added to our corps of contributors, and 
we feel that the increasing merit of the Union justifies its | 
sentiment—Proeress. 


OUR REVIEWS 


| and Literary Notices are prepared with great care and a 
| sincere desire to render justice. Still, we by no means con- | 
_ fine our criticisms to books ; we deal with men and principles. | 


TERMS, &c. 


The Literary Union is published at Syracuse, N. Y., the 
first of each month, in Octavo form of 64 to 72 pages (mak. | 
ing each year two elegant volumes) at $3,00 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. [C7 The nicut xinp of Agents wanted. 

All communications addressed, post parp, to 

J. M. WINCHELL, 
Proprietor. 





_ BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Tue time of those who subscribed for the Weekly Union from the be- 
ginning, for one year, expired with the March No. Those who do not 
wish it continued, will please inform us immediately. Such we would | 
ine = to send $1,50 to pay to the conclusion of the current volume, | 
Jan. 1851.- 











